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SIERRA SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Summer Session of the 


Fresno State College 


HELD AT 
Huntington Lake, California 
July 1 to August 9, 1929 


Located in the Sierra Nevada, 7000 feet above 
sea level in a region of beautiful scenery. The 
summer climate is nearly rainless, cool and 
invigorating. Unusual opportunities for rec- 
reation. The auto road to Florence Lake will 
be opened to the public. 


COURSES IN 


ART GEOGRAPHY 
ASTRONOMY GEOLOGY 
BIOLOGY MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION MUSIC 
ENGLISH PHYSICAL 
FOREIGN EDUCATION 
LANGUAGES SOCIAL SCIENCES 
A course in Field Surveying is offered 
for students of Engineering. 
mmer School will maintain a cafeteria 
Expenses reasonable. 
railroad rates from all points in California. 
formation is contained in the bulletin 
which will be sent on request 
ADDRESS: 
W. B. GIVENS, Dean of Summer Session 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Canadian Pacific 


1 BACK EAST 


Across the provinces of Canada—through 
the mystery and glamour of the Northland. 
Four towering mountain ranges. Four 
great river canyons. Scarlet clad Royal 
Northwest Mounted. Swiss Chalets and 
villages. Take the Motor Detour, Golden 
to Lake Louise and Banff, 142 miles of epic 
scenery. Cross the Great Lakes by CPR 
Steamer. See Niagara Falls and Thousand 
Islands. Direct service Vancouver to Twin 
Cities, Chicago, Toronto, Montreal. Low 
round trip fares all summer. 


2 BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 
In the heart of the Canadian Pacific 


Rockies. Fares, San Francisco to Banff and 
Lake Louise, $83.40 round trip; from Los 
Angeles, $99.00. 


3 ALASKA 

Beautiful Land of the Midnight Sun. By 
the popular Princess liners through land- 
locked waters practically all the way. Go 
early. The sun is at its highest June 21st. 


San Francisco to Skagway and return, 
$136.75; from Los Angeles, $155.25. 





| GREAT LAKES 
4 ) THOUSAND ISLANDS 
| NIAGARA FALLS 


Vacations 


EUROPE 


Canadian Pacific ships use the short, scenic 
St. Lawrence route — the route used by 
50,000 Americans last year. Sailings from 
Montreal and Quebec. One-third of the 
Atlantic crossing in sheltered waters. Only 
four days open sea. London and Paris in a 
week. A wide variety of ships and services 
to choose from. 


§ SEE EUROPE—$13 A DAY 
Art Crafts Guild Collegiate Tours — all 
expense—offer 232 itineraries covering 4 
to 10 weeks, visiting 3 to 12 countries. 
Costing about $13 a day (including ocean 
passage). Using Canadian Pacific Empress 
and Cabin liners in Tourist Third Class. 
Traveling like a big house party of con- 
genial and cultured friends. College or- 
chestras. English-speaking couriers. Good 
hotels abroad. Sightseeing by motor. Our 
40-page book describes all. 


6 FIRST CLASS 
Luxurious suites and attractive staterooms 
at reasonable rates on palatial “Empress” 
liners, famous as winter cruise ships. 


7 CABIN CLASS 
Comfortable, pleasing accommodations on 
the new Duchess Super Cabin liners, and 


eleven other Canadian Pacific Cabin Ships. 


8 TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
Each Canadian Pacific ship has been fitted 
with special accommodations for this pop- 
ular class of travel. Special promenade 
deck space, public rooms, dining rooms 
and orchestra on all ships. 


Check number trips in which you are interested. Send coupon to nearest office 


Fred Nason, 675 Market St., San Francisco 


W. McIlroy, 621 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 


Kindly send, without obligation, detailed information of trips or services checked 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws—Published monthly (except July and August) by the California Teachers 
Editorial and business offices, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San’ Francisco. En- 


tered at the San Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, 
March 3, 1879. Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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Courtesy Guild Travel Bureau 


and on the right, ladies and gentlemen, is Europe.’’ 


A Teacher’s Trip Abroad 


Grace D. TEMPLE 
Santa Cruz High School 


HERE is an increasing number of reason- 
ae and well-conducted summer tours to 
Europe, but there are always persons who for 
inde- 
That 
did; and for that reason, while I 
followed the tourists-worn routes, I departed in 
many ways from the accepted program. 

It is true that the English language and the 
American dollar bill will carry one anywhere. 


travel 
pendently for part or all of their time. 
was what I 


one reason or another wish to 


It is also true that one can live on food prepared 
without salt. But the savor of Europe comes 
talking with their own 

The English-speaking 
guide is often hopelessly boring, while in many 
places, as Pompeii and the Alhambra, the gov- 
ernment guards have a store of information that 


through people in 


language. professional 


they are delighted to give anyone who can un- 
derstand them. If one has no knowledge of 
foreign tongues, it is hardly worth while to try 


to cram up on them in a few months time; but 


there is many a half-forgotten language, studies 
in high school or college that could be brushed 
up and would pay wonderfully for the time 
spent. 

Everyone wants to see the large cities, Paris, 
London, Rome; but even if in all my life I 
could have only fifty days abroad, I should 
devote one or two of them to small towns. I 
shall never forget St. Jean de Luz, where I 
passed a night on my way from Paris to San 
Sebastian. Incidentally, my spotless room and 
a good breakfast cost forty-five cents. This 
summer I plan to give a much larger propor- 
tion of my time to villages. 


It is too bad to miss Spain; it is not a tourist- 
infested country, but that is only part of its 
charm. I doubt if there is any other portion of 


Europe—’ countries; 53 days; $518 ALL 
EXPENSE—WORLD FRIENDSHIP TOUR 
now forming. Fascinating itinerary. 4 days in | 
LONDON; 4 days for GENEVA conference | 
World Fed. of Ed. Associations; 7 days in | 
PARIS. For further details address Blanche 
Preeman, Franklin High School, Los Angeles. 





WORLD FEDERATION 
of 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


at GENEVA ~-- July 26 to August 4, 1929 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Official Travel Agents for 
The National Education Association 


Send for our special programmes 
TO—— 


128 Sutter St., San Francisco 
KEARNY 3512 





Next Summer 


Our plans are now ready and call for London, 
Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Geneva, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, The French Riviera, 
etc. Automobiles are used freely. Leadership 
the best. Send for illustrated folder. Parties 
for all sailings are now forming. 


Prices from $690 to $1090 


The Clark-Son Tours 
SANTA MONICA CALIFORNIA 


| 
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COLLEGIATE TOURS 











































4 
, 
‘ A A AINBOW TOURS are designed to 
d Art Craft Guild for See Sel acai eg 
ss 1929 offers 232 ee ne special requirements oO 
itineraries cover- Teachers desiring the utmost in educa- 
ing 4 to _ —_ tional interest, comfortable travel in 
k visiting 3 to al ice Seiden fan, 
; emunisite: toning small groups, side trips to historic fea 
, all that’s worth see- tures, contact with people of world re- 
ing. Costing about nown and, in short, the most that can 
$13 a day. Travel- be seen and done within the limits of 
I ing like a big house he S oad 
. party. Using Cana- the Summer vacation. 
dian Pacific Em- ~ ‘ 
d seclie aidiae SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS with 


a and Cabin 
iners in Tourist 
Third Class—com- 
fortable but with- 
out frills. Go Cabin 


Class if desired. 


College orchestras 
and English speak- 
ing couriers. Stop- 
ping at good hese. 
Sightseeing inauto- 
mobiles. 


the great Steamship Lines, Hotels, For- 
eign Railroads and Auto Stages. Re- 
fined, expert guides. The entire tour at 
a moderate inclusive price, with pay- 
ments spread over nine months after 
school re-opens. 


RAINBOW TOUR NO. 16 (Student 
Tourist Class)—Visiting France, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
England and Scotland. 


RAINBOW TOUR NO. 33 (First 
Class Only)—Visiting Honolulu, Japan, 
Korea, Peking, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila. 


For detailed information 
and reservations, apply to 


Sailing from Mon- 
treal and Quebec 
down St. Lawrence 
water boulevard, 
only four days open 
sea. The route used 
by 50,000 Amer- 
icans each year. 

CollegiateT oursat- 
tract writers, teach- 
ers, students and 
other cultured trz.- 
elers. 40-page book 
gives all details. 





| National Travel 
Finance 
Corporation 


207-8 Central Building 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone 635-243 


Greatest PAC 4 F 4 Cc 


Travel FRED L. NASON, Gen. Agent 


675 Market Street, San Francisco 


System W. McILROY, Gen. Agent 
621 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 






World’s CANADIAN 
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CUNARD LINE 


1929 SAILINGS ANNOUNCED—BOOK EARLY 


SPECIAL DE LUXE AND FASTEST SERVICE FROM 
NEW YORK TO SOUTHAMPTON AND CHERBOURG 


“AQUITANIA” “BERENGARIA” “MAURETANIA” 


Nine new oil-burners from 16,500 to 20,000 tons, gross register. Fourteen Oil-Burning 
Cabin Liners from 13,500 to 20,000 tons, gross register. 
A NEW CABIN CLASS SERVICE BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, PLYMOUTH, HAVRE, LONDON 


By “‘CARONIA,” and ““CARMANIA,” 20,000 Tons; ““LANCASTRIA,” 
16,500 Tons; ““TUSCANIA,” 16,700 Tons 


A special Sailing to Liverpool via Balboa, Havana, New York and Boston by the palatial Cruising 
oil-burner ““FRANCONIA,”’ 20.000 tons gross, from Los Angeles 
May 15th—First Class only $480 upwards. 
1929 Sailings have just been announced and early booking is very strongly recommended. Many of the 
liners regularly employed in the Atlantic services have been specially chartered for cruises to Norway, to 


the Mediterranean, and to various group movements. There is bound to be an early shortage 
of accommodation during the rush season. Book early. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
Vacation Specials Throughout the Year 


APPLY TO LOCAL AGENT OR 


CUNARD and ANCHOR LINES 
501 Market St., San Francisco SUtter 6720 


nto 
Island 


A Choice of Routes EAST 


Colorado Scenic Way 


Traversing a region of rugged grandeur—past towering peaks and deep 
water hewn canyons—thru American River Canyon, Salt Lake City, 
Royal Gorge, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak Region, Denver. Thru 
sleeping car daily San Francisco to Chicago. 


Famous Golden State Route 


The Low Altitude Way — Thru the Apache Trail Country — rich in romance — and 
historical interest. 
Route of the Golden State Limited—most luxurious transcontinental train—and Apache 


to Chicago, Kansas City, Memphis, St. Louis and Minneapolis-St. Paul. Californian to 
Kansas City and Chicago. 


For further information, address 


493 Monadnock Building ,, 809 Van Nuys Building 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


Rock ISLAND LINES 
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western Europe where one can see so much of 
medieval times surviving as there. In Northern 
Spain the train passes for hours through grain 
fields where the narrow individual plantings 
stretch over rolling hills like an endless succes- 
sion of long ribbons laid parallel. For miles 
there is no sign of habitation, and then a hill 
top appears with small houses huddled behind 
a protecting wall. I wish I had had time to 
talk to some of those men and women who plod 
that weary distance out to their bit of land. I 
wonder if they appreciate the picturesqueness 
of the Middle Ages? 

With the exception of Barcelona and Madrid, 
which have all the modern improvements (in- 
cluding a subway), the cities, too, have changed 
little with time. Avila, behind its walls; Toledo 
with its narrow, winding streets, (get a small 
boy to guide you there; he will be watching for 
you at the train) old bridges and cathedral; not 
to mention a score of others, make a visit to 
Spain, as far south as Madrid, a most delightful 
lesson in history. Northern Spain is austere; 
southern Spain, more light-hearted. It is a pity 
not to see the Alhambra and Sevilla, but the 
average traveler cannot take the time for them, 
and summer days get very hot down there. 
They should be visited in spring. 

Naples is one of the places one must see 
before he dies, and no one can leave without 
visiting Capri, Sorreto and Amalfi. The regular 
tourist boat sails at nine, but I found out about 
another leaving at eight. The hotel clerk swore 
that it did not exist, but I took it and spent a 
most delightful day, while the poor tourists 
hardly found standing room on the later boat. 





Geneva 
Conference Tour 


A Motor Tour through Rural England; five days in 
London; all through Holland and Belgium; the 
Hague; Amsterdam, Antwerp and Brussels; over a 
week in Paris; The World Federation of Education 
Associations Convention in Geneva (10 days)— 
with optional excursions to Mont Blanc, Chamonix, 
Castle of Chillon, Montreux, and Lausanne; Milan, 
then four days in Venice, a week in Florence and a 
visit to Pisa, Genoa, Monte Carlo, the Corniche 
Drive by motor; Marseilles, and return by Paris. 


Inclusive Price—$735 


Extension through Rome and Naples 
if desired. 


Our tours have been officially approved by 

Augustus O. Thomas, President of the World 

Federation of Education Associations, who 
has appointed us an official agency. 


Write for details 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
46 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 

















Vacation = 
Trips Back East 


via Seattle and the 
scenic Northwest 


(= your trip this Summer, see Mt. 
Rainier’s Alpine glories—Olympic 
Peninsula—island-studded Puget 
Sound—quaint Victoria and Vancouver 
—Yellowstone Park thru the thrilling 
new Gallatin Gateway. 


There’s nothing like the Northwest 
Wonderland. From Seattle, go east 
over the new roller-bearing Olympian, 
The Milwaukee Road’s famous de luxe 
train—656 electrified, sootless, cin- 
derless miles—open observation cars 


in summer time. 

Let us submit sample itinerar- 
ies via the romantic Northwest 
and the electrified new Olympi- 
an. Mail coupon to nearest 
Milwaukee Road office. For 
direct travel, San Francisco to 
Chicago —the comfortable 
Pacific Limited. sil 


Ml O%e MILWAUKEE 


WORLD’S LONGEST 
ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD 


R. F. Randall, District Passenger Agent, The 
Milwaukee Road, 661 Market St., San Francisco 
—or—F. C. Fairbairn, General Agent, The Milwau- 
kee Road, 701 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles. 


Send me sample vacation trip Back East via 
Seattle and the scenic Northwest. Include [) 
Mount Rainier National Park [] Olympic Penin- 
sula [] Victoria [ Vancouver [! Yellowstone Park 
via Gallatin Gateway. I have days leisure 
and $.wwmHESESESEsto spend. 


Maelo 





VAT 
ST PAUL 


a4 





Name. 
Address 
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something new 
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Travel.. 


adds distinction to 
charm and individ- 
uality. 

















It isa generous teacher 
and we grow and 
broaden so long as we 
travel. 




















If your time.. 


is limited or your 
plans are vague let 
Santa Fe Travel Ex- 
perts help you. They 
will save you time 
and money. Summer 
Xcursions most every- 
where. 















































May we serve you? 














Santa Fe Ticket Offices 
and Travel Bureaux 
601 Market Street 
Telephone SUtter 7600 


Ferry Station 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Instead of getting off at Capri, I kept on dow: 
to Amalfi. I thought that was preferable to the 
auto trip there, and when I saw parties grey 
with dust arriving at the Capuccini Hotel, I did 
not change my mind. 

Speaking of water, everyone takes the trip on 
the Rhine and explores Venice in a gondola, but 
I wonder how many know how beautiful Paris 
is from one of the boats that ply up and down 
the Seine. I do not remembef seeing any tour- 
ists on them, but for me they had a great fas- 
cination. In an hour or so one can go from 
above the Louvre to a little beyond the Troca- 
dera and get an entirely different view of Paris. 
The cost is so slight that I have forgotten how 
much it was. The Thames, too, carries one 
through English countryside that cannot be seen 
from train or bus. It takes only little longer 
and the scenery repays the extra time. 

Europe does many things differently; for that 
reason it is worth planning one night in a 
sleeper. Third class for short trips, where you 
know the language, is a pleasure. It is always a 
saving! 


UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


For full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42™ ST. Jew York City 











Leading College Tours 
Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOURS. 
Small groups. Ist (Class 
Hetels. More motor travel. 
Send for booklet. 


College Travel Club 
154 Beyiston St., Boston 





EXPENSES 
LEADING STUDENT TOURS 300: 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied guests! 
y are our pledge for the happiest sum- 
mer of your life. Write for klet W 


STUDENTS TRAVEL Cus = 27 


Y all 
I \ 















Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Hawaii—The Summer Siren 
IRENE Cow.ey, Los Angeles 


OU are going to Hawaii for the summer! 
gee a few unhampered weeks you are to 
put away dull care, freshman assemblies, senior 
plays, report cards and projects—to enroll in a 
course called Leisure. 

Over the horizon lie Seven Heavens, fished 
out of the Pacific by the net of ancient gods— 
heavens of perfect tranquility, where lazy waves 
lap a curving shore. The smiling sun unites 
with his handmaiden breezes in gentle con- 
spiracy to breathe peace into your soul. 

Mere mention of Hawaii is enough to set the 
blood tingling with anticipation. The name con- 
notes South Sea breezes spreading luxuriously 
over coco palm and exotic flower. It suggests 
the indolent strumming of a guitar beneath the 
leaning palms. It means temperamental Pele, 
goddess of Kilauea Volcano, who so recently 
and unexpectedly arrived in the middle of the 
night, to awe the lucky visitors who happened 
to be near her crater. 

It means bronzed bodies surging through the 
waters of Waikiki. It promises the hospitality 
of a light-hearted people who cling to ancient 
customs amid the inroads of another civiliza- 
tion. It means garlands of hospitality hung 
about the necks of visitors. It means a con- 
tagious friendliness in the perfumed, sun-bathed 
air. 

Summer in Hawaii means all this—and more. 


When the curtain of summer is raised on the 
garden that is Hawaii, your eyes are dazzled 
The sets have been painted with a 
vivid brush, dripping with rainbow colors. Scar- 
let flame-trees bleed against the sky . . . blue 


with color 


jacaranda blossoms cascade in sapphire showers 

orange and magenta bougainvillea vines 
enhance a back-stage cottage with their glow- 
ing hues . radiant hibiscus hedges, riotously 
mingling pink, vellow and scarlet, surround the 
gardens and emblazon the roads for mile on 
colorful mile. 

Seated shyly in her garden-by-the-sea is that 
favored daughter of Nature, Hawaii, her dark 
hair decked with lavender jasmine. On her lips 
is a smile of welcome as she invites you to rest 
awhile in the magic of her breeze-swept garden. 

Hawaii is cool in the summer. The Islands, 
to those who know and love them, mean lithe 
young bodies emerging from a jade-green sea. 
Crisp, white breakers whipped by summer trade 
winds. Palm-fronds swaying across the cheek 
of a white-gold moon. Soft, stringed music 





For a Summer Vacation 


of NEW Delights and Thrills 


First a delightful voyage on a LASSCO luxury 
liner... then days of romance, tropical 
beauty and fascinating sights 
in magical — 


HE AWAEE 


ES, it’s really there! All the romance of 

the storied South Seas—in the swaying 
plumy palms—the plaintive, native songs— 
the languorous, moonlit nights! 


Come this summer andsee it for yourself. Ride 
one of those surf boards or outrigger canoes 
on the crest of giant waves! Watch natives 
fish by moonlight...see their ancient temples 
..visit with them at their quaint festivals. 
And then by way of contrast dip into the 
colorful, luxurious life of famous Waikiki. 
Know, if only for the brief spell of a vacation 
the wonders, the beauties, the subtle, un- 
forgettable charms of this island paradise! 


Plan NOW for a summer vacation in 
Hawaii...via Los Angeles and LASSCO! 


ALL-INCLUSIVE-COST TOURS —yYou 


can enjoy a delightful Hawaiian tour of 3 to 5 weeks 
or longer, Los Angeles back to Los Angeles, at a 
— moderate cost including every necessary ship 
and shore expense. A special feature is the 3-Day 
Wonder Trip to Hilo and Kilauea Volcano, in- 
cluding such thrilling sights as Halemaumau, “Pic 
of Everlasting Fire”, the queer lava tubes, tree 
molds, chain of craters, forests of giant tree ferns 
and other wonders of Hawaii National Park. 


Tour cost from $281—one way from $80, accord- 
ing to ship selected. Weekly sailings direct from 
Los Angeles to Honolulu over the smooth 
southern route. 


For full particulars, apply— 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 


685 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Tel. Davenport 4210 
730 So. Broadway, LOS ANGELES 217 E. Broadway, SAN DIEGO 
Tel. VAndike 2421 


Tel. Main 6348 
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number is 
legion who travel 


We 
x TOURIST 
THIRD CABIN 


Doctors, lawyers, professors, engineers, ac- 
tors—one after the other they book TOURIST 
Third Cabin when Europe-bound. Awa 
from duties and social obligations they see 
informality —ease—comfort—pleasant asso- 
ciation with interesting people. There they 
find it in ocean travel. 

In their fields the European trip is a neces- 
sity. They pride themselves on “keepin 
abreast” of the age by keeping in touch wi 
European minds and methods. TOURIST 
Third Cabin on our ships gives them every 
comfort, good food, excellent service—and 
is so inexpensive, $184.50 (up) round trip. 


*102°° (UP) ONE WAY 


Weoffer youachoiceofsuch famous liners as 
the Majestic, world’s largest a Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, ete. — and 
two remarkable steamers Minnekahda 
and Minnesota that carry TOURIS1 Third 
Cabin passengers exclusively. 


Accommodations are reserved only for 
American vacationists—the sort of people 


What more fascinating 
Vaeation Tour than this? 


This eight thousand mile trip—around 
the coast of America by sea and home 
across the country—stimulating, thrill- 
ing and unforgettable. The water trip 
itself on The Recreation Route from 
California around the coast to New York 
is a revelation. 


Your “floating summer resort” for about 
two weeks is a palatial Panama Pacific 
liner—the new S. S. Virginia or S. S. 
California, the largest steamers ever 
built under the American flag, or the 
popular S. S. Mongolia. 


Down the coast to the Panama Canal. 
8 daylight hours as you steam through 
the backbone of a hemisphere—a thrill 
you'll never forget. A call at Havana, 
gem of the Caribbean. Northward to 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway, as O. Henry 
called New York. Then home across the 
Continent. 8,000 miles in all and every 
mile interesting, restful, refreshing. 


Reduced Summer Rates 


FIRST CABIN TOURIST 
Round Trip $350 (up), including berth $225 (up) Round 
and meals on steamers and fare across 
eontinent. Steamer may be taken in - 
either direction. Choice of rail routes il. $125 (up) One 
and authorized stop-overs. One Way Way. 
$250 (up). 


Trip, water and 


D ( “40 * 
you will enjoy traveling with. fanoma facific fine 
WHITE JTAR LINE eveisinaatin, MERCAMTLE manne Colas 
RED JTAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 460 Market St., San Francis:o, California, 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY or any authorized S. S. or R. R. agent. 
For compiete information address International Mercantile Marine 


Co., Tourist Third Cabin Dept., 460 Market St., San Francisco, > PrP > by mE ae ol er 


California, our offices elsewhere or authorized agents. 








wy US 
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trailing like a veil behind the slender figure of 
the night. 

In preparation for all this—there is a brief 
course in  Relaxation—a _five-and-a-half-day 
course on board one of the giant white liners 
which ply the smooth, southern route between 
Los Angeles and Hawaii. During the voyage, 
that lovely maiden, Imagination, lounges beside 
your deck-chair as you watch the moon gleam 
over the Southern Sea. You discover other con- 
genial souls. You indulge in deck sports and 
dance in the cordial informality that prevades 
all of these liners. You bask on the afterdeck 
while the ship glides forward along the ocean's 
smoothest known route. 

Time is part of the troubled past—a past 
consisting of alarm-clocks, faculty meetings, 
conventions and time-tables. The calendar is 
thrown overboard. Space is now the essence 
space to think out, untrammeled, the inarticulate 
meditations long dormant underneath the active 
mind, awaiting just this chance. You are gliding 
to a land that will fulfill all of your anticipa- 
tions! : 





You are going to Hawaii for the Summer! 


=SCENIC WONDER 


TOURS 
ALASKA all expenses.................... $25 


June 27 or July 1—First Class 


AROUND -ACROSS AMERICA via 

Canal, including Eastern Cities....8359.00 
Glacier-Yellowstone—I1S days............ 268.00 
Glacier Park—14 days........ 210.00 
Zion Park (auspices Prof. Pack of 

of Uni. Utah Geology Dept............. 188.50 
Jasper National Park—14 days........ 203.00 






























Canadian Rockies—15 days_............... 212.00 
Yellowstone—all expenses.................. 145.00 
Yosemite—S days—all expenses........ Saas 


Lake Tahoe—9 days—all expenses... 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Auspices College Travel Club, Boston 
6 Countries—40 days—all expenses....8395 
11 Countries—67 days—all expenses.... 695 


World Federation Education Associa- 
tion at Geneva—35 days................ -. 295 


ixtended tours optional 
Many different tours Request folder 


SCENIC WONDER TOURS 
219 Balboa Blidg., San Francisco 


| TRAVEL in EUROPE—1929 


University Tours of Quality 


BEST jin LEADERSHIP | 


TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 
CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


College Credit if desired 
| The American Institute of Educational Travel 







587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tn: 
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PARKLING, absorbing 
shore visits in ten vividly 
beautiful Latin-American 
Lands distinguish the cruise-tour 
of the Panama Mail to New York 
. There is no boredom.... 
no monotony . . only restful days 
at sea amid the thousand com- 
forts of luxurjous liners, inter- 
spersed with never-to-be-forgot- 
ten sojourns in Mexico, Guate- 
mala, Salvador, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Colombia and Havana. 


Your trip on the Panama Mail 
becomes a complete vacation. . . 
For twenty-eight days your ship 
is your home. . . on tropic seas 
under the gleaming Southern 
Cross . . . in quaint ports in 
history’s hallowed lands. 

And yet the cruise-tour costs no 
more than other routes whereon 
speed overshadows all else . . 
which do not include The Lands 


of Long Ago . . . The first class 
fare to New Y och—outeide cabin, 


bed, not berth, and meals in- 
cluded is as low as $275. 
Frequent sailings—every two 
weeks from San Francisco and 
Los Angeles—make it possible to 
go any time. Reservations should 
be made early however. Write 
today for folder. 


PANAMA MAIL 
Steamship Company 


2 PINE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
548 S-SPRING ST- LOS ANGELES 
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Tubular Steel 
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Pope Nations 
» School Seatscrcley 
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MORE THAN 
5 out of 10 


SCHOOL BOARDS 
specify “American” 


se tell the story of “Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A. S. C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion . . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 
... and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


American Seating Company -< 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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More Playgrounds~ 
Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets by giving them good 
playgrounds, and yours will be a town where acci- 
dents involving children are few and far between. 


For 21 years Everwear Playground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of quality. Built to withstand 
the abuse of after-hours roughnecks. Embodies every 
element of safety human ingenuity can devise. Playable 
as though the kids themselves had planned it. 


Send for catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different models 
and sizes of apparatus. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
San Francisco-Los Angeles, California 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Printing Education on Trial 


N interesting feature of the Eighth Annual 

Conference on Printing Education, to be 
held at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
June 24-26, 1929, will be a mock trial, “Printing 
Education on Trial’. 

Although no definite data regarding the per- 
sons or organizations that will take part in the 
trial have as yet been made public, it has been 
proposed that the prosecution be composed of 
organizations in the printing industry and that 
the defense be composed of professional educa- 
tors, including supervisors, principals and 
teachers. 


Such a plan will provide splendid opportunity 
for a diseussion of the benefits to be secured by 
the printing industry, the schools and individuals 
When printing is installed as a part of the 
curriculum in regular types of schools and in 


vocational or trade schools. 


Undoubtedly, the trial will bring together 
some of the brightest minds in the printing 
industry and in the educational field. The pro- 
cedure of the trial should prove educational as 
well as entertaining. 


Fred J. Hartman, director of Department of 
Education, United Typothetae of America, is 
chairman of the general committee on program 


and arrangements. 
















“Pack In’’ to Mount 
| Whitney this Summer 


@ Here is a rare chance to get a “‘close-up’’ of the 
““vanishing West’’ and enjoy your vacation with some- 
thing really different. 

@ Pack to Mt. Whitney! 

@ Ride horseback and pack in from Pleasant View Pack | 
Station, Posey, Tulare County, California. 
€ Two trips will be made in the summer of 1929 | 
especially for teachers and their friends. Round trip of 
three weeks with everything furnished for $125. First 
class equipment and service. 
€ Parties of eight will be formed. Make up your own 
party or join in with one already partly completed. | 













Abundance of hunting and trout fishing. 


@ Write for further information to J. F. BURTON, 


c/o Jack Rancn, Turare County, Posey, CaLirornta. 








GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Official Travel Agents appointed by 
ational Education Association 





SIUDENT JOURS TO FuROPE 


aaa ia 





Companionable people, restricted parties, 
better hotels. Special privileges for mem- 
bers taking university courses abroad. 
We'll send you free illustrated booklet 
No. 8A of 24 attractive itineraries. Write 
us. Educators attending the Geneva 
Conference, write for special folder of 
tours officially approved 

by the World Pdaasion $395 And Up 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL CIUB 


TERMINAL TOWER de ee (eee 


Current Events is a film slide service in- 
augurated by the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of California, beginning with 
the next school year, 1929-30. The service com- 
prises a set of pictures (15-18 views) each week 
for the school year of approximately 40 weeks. 
The pictures cover national and international 
events, with a special section on Pacific Coast 
news. Each set also contains a notable cartoon 
of the week. A mimeographed outline accom- 
panies each set. 

This highly valuable material has a wide 
range of usage in connection with the regular 
course-of-study, whether the school be elemen- 
tary, junior or senior high, or college. For 
further information, address Edward Mayer, 
executive secretary, Department of Visual In- 
struction, University of California, Berkeley 

* * cad 

The Personal Development Institute is a new 
type of private school recently opened in San 
Francisco and comprises evening classes in poise 


conversation, clothes, social and 


business 
etiquette, and personality habits. The head- 
guarters are at 301 Russ Building. 
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LECTRICITY 


.. . saves countless Steps 


News 










Toast! ... Waffles! ... Ome: 
lettes! ... Coffee! ... made and 
served right at the table...served 
as they should be... hot...savory 
with “goodness”...a breakfast 
unmarred with petty irritation 
and unpleasantness. That’s the 
electrically prepared breakfast. 


Life doesn’t write a tale of wear 
upon feminine brows in ¢élec- 
trically-wise homes .. . where 
electricity saves countless steps 


throughout the day . . . where 
burdens are lightened... leisure 
lengthened...at so small a cost! 





C 
“It costs so Little in California” 


(CALIF ORNIA ELECTRICAL 
««« BUREAU >>> 


SAN FRANCISCO - 447 Satter Street LOS ANGELES - 610 Cotton Exchange Building 
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RADIOLAS “18” and “60” 








for the classroom 


Product of RCA, General Electric and 
Westinghouse, the RCA Radiola is 
recognized as the finest achievement 
in radio instruments. 


The “18” and “60” models are recom- 
mended for school use, because of 
their technical superiority as well as 
adaptability to classroom requirements. 


RCAalso has devised Centralized Radio 
Equipment, making possible the opera- 
tion of any number of loudspeakers 
in different rooms by a single receiver, 
or any number of receivers from a 
single antenna. Complete information 


regarding this may be had by writing 
the Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selec- 
tive, super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, 
finest achievement in radio. For A. C. 
operation. $147 (less Radiotrons). 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A~—Sturdi- 
ly-built, beautifully-toned reproducer to 
use with the “18” or “60” Radiola. $29. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type 
of Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio- 
frequency. $95 for A.C. model; $110 for 
D. C. model (less Radiotrons). 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE 


MAKERS 


THE RADIOTRON 


| Division of Education, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, N. Y. | 


| Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education” by Alice Keith. 
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ESTABLISHED 1889 STATE SUPERVISED 








1929 is rewarding careful savers 


Ride herd 


on Your Dollars ! 


Don't let your dollars stray to distant fields. They may be 
hard to round up. 

Keep your funds in near pastures where you know they'll 
be safe and you can reach them conveniently. They'll grow 
fat on interest, the only safe diet for dollars. 

More than 46 thousand careful savers and firms, corpora- 
tions, trust companies, title companies and banks have pas- 
tured dollars at Pacific States Savings. 

Is your money earning 6% with every protection that cau- 
tion demands? If not, it will pay you to investigate the past 
record and present standing of this long established savings 
institution. 


PACIFIC STATES SAVINGS 


AND LOAN COMPANY 


745 MARKET STREET MISSION NEAR 22np 
SAN FRANCISCO 












6rn and GRAND AVENUE 8rH NEAR BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES 











GLENDALE : ONTARIO : MONTEREY : Berkeley : STOCKTON : San Dieco : Lone Beaca 















& YOUR NAME BELOW will bring you details of our simple, con- 
venient savings facilities. No salesman will call. 












NAME 


ADDRESS 


OF OUR 44 THOUSAND SAVERS OVER 10 THOUSAND SAVE BY MAIL 
SN—460 








RESOURCES OVER 30 MILLION DOLLARS 








Sierra Educational News 


Official Publication of California Teachers Association 


FO, TE SO isccinsintiataat ata lic i eiticescciniiichiceiinaaiensilaiadss President 
RN icc ee i tpn i State Executive Secretary 


Editorial and Business Offices, 508 Sheldon Building, 461 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California, Telephone GArfield 0175. VAUGHAN MacCaucuHey, Editor 
Sierra Educational News is a member of the Educational Press Association of America and is 

published in accordance with the standards of that organization. 
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Placement Service for Teachers 


HE California Teachers Association maintains a placement service for the benefit 
of all school boards, superintendents, and other employing officers who are seek- 
ing qualified teachers, and for all members of the Association. Hundreds of 
| teachers are placed annually by this service. Members are entitled to register 
(without charge) for placement. The Berkeley office is under the charge of 
Sam M. Chaney, manager, 2163 Center Street ; phone THornwall 5600. 





The Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of 
F, L. Thurston, manager of the bureau and executive secretary of the Southern Section. 
Teachers interested in placement in Southern California should register in the Los Angeles 
otfice,—732 I. N. Van Nuys Building, Seventh and Spring Streets; phone VAndike 3218. 
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“Going to § 


Crossing Great Salt Lake is only one 
of the many scenic adventures along 
the Overland Route to the East. 


Fifteen miles west of Ogden you 
actually ‘go to sea by rail”—over 
Southern Pacific's famous “cut-off” 
across the mighty Great Salt Lake. 

For nearly 103 miles your ‘San 
Francisco Overland Limited’’ skims 
over this remarkable man-made 
pathway. The Wasatch Mountains 
of Utah rim this vast dead sea. The 
beauty of the great open spaces, the 
silence of the desert, the wheel of 
seagulls far from their native oceans, 
the strange play of sunsets, make 
the passage of Great Salt Lake one 
of the memorable events of your 
journey. 

Near Promontory Point, where 
your Overland first reaches the west- 


ea by Rail’ 


ern side of Great Salt Lake, frontier 
history has been made. Here,on May 
10,1869, theeastward—and westward 
—pushing lines of America’s first 
transcontinental railroad met and 
linked the nation with a golden 
spike. That forever ended the day of 
the ‘“‘covered wagon.” The work of 
the intrepid pioneers was finished. 


By means of Southern Pacific's four 
great routes, all of which follow 
pioneer pathways, you can, see the 
heart of the historic West. Go one 
way, return another. Stopover any- 
where. Only Southern Pacific offers 
choice of four routes. 


Please send your name and address 
to F.S. McGinnis, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, for illustrated travel 
booklet: ‘Four Great Routes to the 
East.” 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 
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The Retirement Salary Situation 


EMERGENCY NOTICE! Give the following report immediate attention and dis- 
cuss the proposals with your teachers. Help pass the Rochester Bill! 


To the Teachers and Administrators of the Schools of California: 


HE actuaries employed by the State of California to study the Retirement 
Bgesn situation, after an exhaustive investigation extending over many months, 
made a partial report to the Retirement Commission at the Governor’s office, State 
Building, San Francisco, Thursday, March 21. 


As has been stated on previous occasions by other investigators, these actuaries 
reported that while the fund has a very substantial balance and while there is no 
immediate need of fear on the part of teachers that it is in a dangerous condition, the 
fund is not actuarially sound, but in order that it shall be made so, the teachers 
should voluntarily offer an increase of the amount which they now pay into the fund, 
the State to increase its share. 


A number of proposals were made concerning a new law, but nothing definite 
was decided. 


The same evening at Sacramento at the meeting of the Senate Committee on 
Education, Senate Bill 673 as amended by Senator Rochester was presented. It pro- 
vides for a $1080 retirement salary at the end of 35 years of service. It makes pro- 
visions for retirement at the end of 30 years of service at a substantial decrease in 
salary. The cost fixed in this proposal is $3.50 a month chargeable to the teachers 
(with no refund upon withdrawal from service) ; the State to bear a heavier share 
than the teacher. 


Large delegations from Southern California and the Bay region were present 
and on the conclusion of the Senate hearing met at the Hotel Senator where Sen- 
ator Rochester who was present, was requested to further amend his bill by asking 
a $4.00 monthly contribution on the part of the teacher and the same amount by the 
State with a 50 per cent refund to teachers who might withdraw from teaching after 
5 years of service, the first 5 years payments to be withheld to stabilize the fund. 


It will take absolutely united action upon the part of all of the teachers of the 
state to carry a proposal of this kind. It will be necessary, therefore, for every teacher 


to become interested in the matter and LET YOUR LEGISLATORS KNOW that 
the bill is one of vital importance. 


Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, president of the California Teachers Association, pre- 
sided at the meeting in Sacramento which followed the Senate Committee hearing. 
Dr. Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles was also present. They were both of the 
opinion that a united effort should be put forward to carry the Rochester bill. 


Now is the time for action. 
Yours very truly, 


Roy W. Croup 
State Executive Secretary 








HE California Legislature at the time 
this report is being prepared, is in the 
fifth week of the second part of the bi- 
sectional The Assembly is 
grinding out legislation, while the Sen- 
ate is engaged in impeachment pro- 
ceedings in the case of a superior judge of the 
state. 

The measures have been 
passed and signed and are now a part of the law. 
These measures concern the schools 
they produce part of the state revenues. 


session. 





Governor’s tax 


because 
They 
also apply to the schools more intimately, in 
that certain real property of banks and financial 
institutions have been removed from the assess- 
ment rolls of the various counties and in lieu 
thereof the securities of these institutions are 
now subject to state tax. 

To reimburse the schools for the loss of the 
assessment on the above-mentioned real prop- 
erties, one-third of the taxes received from the 
levies on the securities will be apportioned to 
the school funds of the various districts of the 
state. 


The codification of the school law, covered in 
Senate Bill 22 by Slater, passed both the Senate 
and the Assembly and is awaiting the Gov- 
ernor’s signature. Minor amendments, to cover 
omissions in the original bill, became part of the 
Code. All school bills now pending will modify, 


if passed, the provisions of the school code as 
passed in S. B. 22. 


The bill which is probably occasioning the 
greatest interest among the school people is 
known as the Rochester Bill, Senate Bill 673. 
The Board of Directors and the Legislative 
Committee of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, with the Legislative Committee of the 
Superintendents Association of California, ap- 
proved the Rochester bill with certain modifica- 
tions which were acceptable to Mr. James Rein- 
hard of the Central Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, the spokesman for the proponents of 
the measure. 


Senator Rochester, Mr. Reinhard with repre- 
sentatives from the Los Angeles school depart- 
ment, the actuaries Mr. Barrett M. Coates and 
Mr. W. C. Green, and Honorable Alexander R. 
Heron, State Director of Finance, at a subse- 
quent meeting made further changes in the 
If these are acceptable to the 


Rochester bill. 
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Progress of School Legislation 


Roy W. 






CLoupD 


teachers every effort will be put forward to the 
passing of the bill. 
Joint Legislative Meeting 

On Monday, March 18, the Board of Directors 
and the joint legislative committee of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and the Superin- 
tendents Association met at the C. T. A. head- 
quarters, Sheldon Building, San Francisco, and 
considered pending legislation. 

Those present were: Joseph Marr Gwinn, Wil- 
lard E. Givens, Robert L. Bird, A. J. Cloud, 
Charles H. Camper, Clarence W. Edwards, Henry 
G. Clement, D. E. Martin, Roy Good, Gladys 
Evelyn Moorhead, Joseph E. Hancock, C. R. 
Holbrook, F. L. Thurston, Elmer H. Staffelbach, 
Vaughan MacCaughey, L. P. Farris, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Reinhard, E. W. Kottinger, Albert H. 
Shaw, Miss Genevieve Carroll, R. F. Nyman, Miss 
Marion Ketcham, Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, C. D. 
Jones, A. L. Barker, Charles §S. Morris, J. C. 
McGlade, Miss Miriam Eisner, Forrest Routt, 
Mrs. Ivy Ostrom, George L. Yelland, H. H. 
Glessner, Barrett N. Coates, W. C. Green, Roy 
W. Cloud. Deputy Superintendent Sam H. Cohn 
and Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief of the State 
Division of City Secondary Schools, 
counselors in the proceedings. 


acted as 


Dr. Gwinn in his customary pleasing manner 
presided. A spirit of harmony prevailed and the 
members of the group were particularly well 
pleased with the results of legislative proceed- 
ings so far initiated. Eight hours were spent in 
consideration of the measures with the follow- 
ing results: 

Assembly Constitutional Amendment 10 was 
disapproved on the grounds that it might tend 
to interfere with the securing of a sufficient num- 
ber of state text books should any emergency 
arise. This bill would require the exclusive 
printing of all elementary school books by the 
state printer. 

A. B. 927 Feeley was disapproved on the 
grounds that the proposed date for filing budgets 
is too early. It would be necessary for school 
trustees to submit their budgets not later than 
March 1. Budgets under the provisions of this 
act would be merely guesses. The expenditures 
of any school year are fixed by the average daily 
attendance which cannot be secured until after 
the close of the year. The expenses of the full 
school year must also of necessity be a guide in 
the fixing of the expenses for the following year. 
As only eight months of the year will have 
elapsed before the time of filing the budgets a 
full year’s expenses cannot be definitely known. 

S. B. 398 by Boggs was objected to on similar 
grounds. It places the county school depart- 
ment with the other departments of the county 
government in fixing the county budgetary pro- 
visions. The county budget for all county offi- 
cials and road districts are prepared early in the 
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year. The school department heretofore has not 
been included with these other departments of 
county government. Under Mr. Boggs’ proposal 
the schools woulti be so placed and the early 
budget required. There is no justification for 
asking that the school department be placed in 
the county budget regulations. School officials 
should ask their representatives to present this 
matter to the Legislature for adjustment. 

Mr. Forrest Routt, superintendent of schools 
of Alhambra, and Mr. George L. Yelland, clerk 
and business manager of the district of Alham- 
bra, appeared in opposition to S. B. 142 Edwards 
and A. B. 130 Schofield and Craig. These bills 
make provision for the withdrawal of elementary 
school districts from union or joint union high 
school districts and the formation of new union 
or joint union high school districts from the ter- 
ritory so withdrawn. 

The feeling of the members of the Committee 
was expressed that the matter of withdrawal of 
elementary school districts and the subsequent 
formation of new high school districts should be 
made as difficult as possible in order that the 
present districts might be thoroughly stabilized. 

Dean Charles S. Morris of the Modesto Junior 
College appeared before the committee and asked 
for approval of S. B. 654 and S. B. 655 Garrison. 
S. B. 654 changes the junior college law so that 
a junior college district may initiate proceed- 
ings calling for the election to annex contiguous 
territory to the district if the average daily 
attendance in the junior college from the said 
continguous territory is more than two in any 
school year. Under existing laws such con- 
tinguous territory itself would have to initiate 
proceedings. The Committee approved this legis- 
lation. S. B. 655 which would determine the 
method of fixing charge for educating junior 
college students from outside territory was not 
approved. 

Dr. Ricciardi asked for a reconsideration of 
the Committee’s action on S. B. 332 and S. B. 385. 
These are part-time education bills and were 
passed over at the previous meeting because of 
lack of time for consideration. The proposals 
were prepared after two years of careful con- 
sideration by the part-time committees of the 
State. 

The measures present only minor changes 
from the present law, the principal one being 
that whereas the existing law requires the for- 
mation of a part-time class if there are twelve 
minors subject to part-time regulations within 
a certain radius of the school, the new law 
would increase the radius and would increase 
the number from 12 to 50, thus making it un- 
necessary to conduct part-time classes in many 
of the smaller communities. 

The other provisions would cover the course 
in counseling and guidance. These courses are 
already operating in many of the larger schools 
of the state and would put no additional finan- 
cial burden upon any school district. The hearty 
endorsement of the Committee was given to Dr. 

Ricciardi for his two bills. 

Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, representing the 
Los Angeles Kindergarten Association, asked for 
reconsideration of the Committees’ action on 
A. B. 610 Badham. This bill removes the one- 
mile limit required for petitioners looking to the 
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formation of kindergartens. Mrs. Jones explained 
the need for such legislation and the unanimous 
endorsement of the Committee was given to her 
proposal. 

The Rochester Bill, S. B. 673 was fully ex- 
plained by Mr. James C. Reinhard, principal of 
the Central Junior High School of Los Angeles. 
Mr. Reinhard was followed by Mr. E. W. Kot- 
tinger, representing the Oakland teachers and 
also the retirement committee, California Teach- 
ers Association, Bay Section. Mr. Kottinger was 
followed by Mr. Barrett M. Coates who discussed 
retirement salaries from an actuarial standpoint. 
After several hours of discussion Mr. Reinhard 
agreed to proposals of the Bay Section Council. 

Upon their approval, Mr. Henry G. Clement, 
of the Board of Directors and city superin- 
tendent of the schools of Redlands, moved as 
follows: 

If it becomes necessary to make changes, the 
following are the order of importance: 

1. To increase the amount of annual payment 

2. To decrease the retiring allowance, but 
not below $1080. 

3. Increase the years of service. 

His motion being seconded by Mr. Willard E 
Givens, was unanimously carried. 

As previously stated, some of these provisions 
were changed the following day at Sacramento 

The Committee adjourned at 6:10 and a num- 
ber of those in attendance proceeded to Sacra- 
mento for the public hearing of A. B. 459 Baum, 
known as the “County Unit Bill.” 

Baum Bill Hearing 

At 7:30 the Education Committee of the 
Assembly held its public hearing in the Assem- 
bly chamber which was crowded. Assemblyman 
William M. Byrne of Los Angeles, chairman of 
the Education Committee, presided. 

County Superintendent William H. Hanlon of 
Contra Costa County and member of the Educa- 
tional Commission of the Taxpayers Association, 
opened the argument in favor of the adoption of 
A. B. 459. He outlined the history of the study 
of the Education Commission of the California 
Taxpayers Association in arriving at the pro- 
visions of the Baum bill. Mr. Hanlon was 
allowed twenty minutes for his presentation 
He was followed by Professor L. H. Peterson 
of the Education Department, University of Cali- 
fornia, who was given thirty minutes for pre- 
sentation of his material and twenty minutes at 
the close of the discussion for rebuttal. 

Mr. A. W. Ray, superintendent of schools of 
Mill Valley, opened the argument for the op- 
ponents to the Baum Bill. He was followed by 
Mr. Charles L. Broadwater of El Segundo who 
represented the school trustees of Los Angeles, 
Riverside, and San Diego counties and the 
Principals Associations of Los Angeles and San 
Diego counties. 

Mr. Samuel Leask, a business man of Santa 
Cruz and member of the California Taxpayers 
Association followed. Mr. Leask had made an 
intensive study of the county unit system and 
returned two weeks prior to the hearing from a 
trip throughout the United States in which he 
visited a number of county unit states and 


studied conditions therein. Mr. Fred L. Thurston, 
secretary of the Southern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association followed 


Colonel 
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J. C. Lowe of Pales Verdes, Los Angeles County, 
next presented his arguments against the bill. 
Colonel Lowe is a school trustee and repre- 
sented his organization. 


Roy W. Cloud, state executive secretary of 
the California Teachers Association, presented 
the views of his organization and asked that no 
action be taken on this or any substitute bill, 
but that the matter be referred to the Commis- 
sion of Nine provided for in S. B. 48 Jones. 

Superintendent David E. Martin of Alameda 
County, in a forceful manner, concluded the 
arguments against the passage of the bill. Dr. 
Peterson then closed the argument for the bill. 

Chairman Byrne asked if any of the members 
desired to be heard. No expression of opinion 
being volunteered he called for a motion. Mr. 
Baum, introducer of the bill, moved for its 
favorable passage. Upon second, this motion 
was defeated by a vote of 4 for the favorable 
consideration and 7 against. 

Assemblyman M. J. McDonough of Oakland 
moved that the matter be laid upon the table. 








This motion being duly seconded and put, was 
carried by a vote of 7 in favor and #t against 
This action apparently closes consideration for 
the County Unit Bill for the present session of 
the Legislature. 


Bills Passed 

The following Senate bills have been passed 
and are now ready for approval in the Assembly: 
161 Handy, 175 Slater, 311 Handy, 312 Handy, 
355 Slater, 491 Ray Jones, 580 Slater, 771 Handy, 
810 Sharkey. 

The following Assembly bills have passed the 
Assembly and are now ready for Senate action: 
157 Williamson, 533 Badham, 547 Jesperson, 548 
Jesperson, 549 Jesperson, 551 Luttrell, 552 Lut- 
trell, 603 Williamson, 604 Ingels, 607 Keaton, 
608 Parkman, 611 Roland, 614 Deuel, 615 Deuel, 
616 Deuel, 637 Harper, 653 Parkman, 821 Wright, 
522 Byrne, 555 Luttrell, 647 Spalding. 

LSO Mr. Henry Meade Bland for many years 
in the English Department of the San Jose 


State Teachers College was created poet laureate 
for the State of California. 


Cleveland Convention Department of 
Superintendence 


JoseEpH Marr Gwinn 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 


HE Convention is essentially for those 
! dealing with problems of administration 
and supervision of education. The num- 
ber of groups of such officers is constantly in- 
creasing. There are also national educational 
organizations not connected with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence which hold their 
annual convention at the same time with the 
Department of Superintendence. It is probable 
that at one time, perhaps at more than one 
time, as many as twenty programs were under 
way. Because of the magnitude of the Conven- 
tion it is impossible to make an adequate report 
concerning it. Through attendance on meetings, 
contacts with others, and reading of programs 
and reports, one could note the trends of edu- 
cational interests. 


The principal themes for the main program 
were financing of public education, articulation 
of the units of American education, importance 
of research as a basis for public school admin- 
istration, better trained and a better selected 
teaching staff, and character education. 

The Convention discussions on finances were 
to the effect that, in view of the income of the 
American people, the importance of education 
and expenditures for other things, not too much 
is being spent on education but there is need 
that funds be wisely spent. The taxpayer has a 


right to expect at least a dollar’s worth of 
return for his dollar of tax. Unwise spending 
of tax money is in part the cause of the feeling 
of displeasure that accompanies paying one’s 
taxes. The pay-as-you-go plan of financing 
school buildings is meeting with approval in all 
parts of the country. It is of course recognized 
that bonding will have to be resorted to under 
special situations. 


The discussion on articulation reviewed the 
same problems that have been given attention 
in California involving the length of the elemen- 
tary school, of the junior high school and of the 
high school. Nothing particularly new was 
developed on the subject of the articulation of 
the units of education. Articulation refers also 
to the relation of first grade to the second grade 
and of geography to history and of the school 
to the home and community and vocation. There 
will be two year books on Articulation, one 
already published, 1929, and another to be pub- 
lished in 1931. 


It is evident that boards of education and 
school superintendents are more and more 
dependent upon a knowledge of the facts, which 
facts are to be presented through the research 
department. If the future is to avoid the errors 
of the past it must be through planning of 
school programs based upon a careful study and 
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organization of the facts of the present and the 
past. 

In connection with the discussion on training 
of teachers the need for training of teachers 
in service is generally recognized as of great 
importance. The salary schedule should be 
related to this training and to efficiency. Prac- 
tically all discussions of salaries recommended 
increases for years of service and also for in- 
creases in qualifications. 

Character education continues to be rated as 
one of the most important objectives of educa- 
tion. One speaker suggested that a 24-hour 
school would be needed. I interpreted him to 
mean that character education depends upon the 
union of the home and the school and all other 
agencies dealing with the children during the 
24 hours of each day so that a unified program 
could be provided. At present the child lives 
through his day with contradictions on moral 
matters due to different ideals and standards. 


I attended a meeting of the Guggenheim com- 
mittee on education in aviation for elementary 
and secondary schools. There has been con- 
siderable development of education in aviation 
in the junior and senior high schools. One 
school system has developed a four-year high 
school course which is accepted for college 
entrance by certain engineering schools. There 
is a growing opinion that the schools have a 
responsibility for training the young people both 
in knowledge and point of view in aviation. 


An invitation was extended to the Conven- 
tion to hold its 1930 meeting in San Francisco. 
The final decision on place of meeting is left to 
the President, Superintendent Frank Cody of 
the Detroit Public Schools, after a review of 
all of the facts relating to the ability of the city 
inviting the Convention properly to entertain it. 


San Francisco has much to offer and is 
naturally very attractive to the school superin- 
tendents. The principal difficulties are distance 
and a iack, at present, of adequate space for the 
commercial exhibits. Approximately 100,000 
square feet of space was used at Cleveland for 
commercia! exhibits. The total attendance at 
the Convention was variously estimated at from 
15,000 to 20,000. 


California was represented by more than 100 
in attendance. There were 104 at the California 
breakfast. 

Among those present at the California break- 
fast were: Messrs. Gwinn, Allen, Bachrodt, Beck, 
Baldwin, Bettinger, Beatty, Brannigan, Bush, 
Carr, Cooper, Chamberlain, A. J. Cloud, Craw- 
ford, Clark, Doran, Dudley, Evenden, Ford, 
Farrington, Givens, Gray, Hammar, Hazelton, 
Hapner, Hatch, Hill, Hubbard, Hunter, Hender- 
son, Hart, Jensen, Kemp, Lewis, Lindquist, 
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Martin, McNeeley, McNulty, Milliken, Moyse, 
Mitchell, Nelson, Newell, Noffa, Nolan, Norton, 
Overturf, Paden, Plummer, Potter, Rutledge, 
Routt, Rogers, Shaw, Smith, Stewart, Stockton, 
Sexson, Swetman, Suzzallo, Shields, Shea, 
Stephens, Thomas, Robert A. Thompson, O. 5S. 
Thompson, Weidman, Wilson, Wiley, Whitlock, 
Woods. Mesdames: Altucker, Atkinson, Andray, 
Bates, Brown, Collins, Dunbar, Eisner, Hampton, 
Hahn, Heffernan, Hagelthorn, Holmes, Jacobsen, 
Lewis, Mettler, Moorhead, Pierce, Salisbury. 

Among those from California who had im- 
portant assignments on the program were Dean 
W. W. Kemp, Miss Helen Heffernan, Miss Julia 
L. Hahn, Miss Marian A. Brown, Rudolph Lind- 
quist, Superintendents J. M. Gwinn, W. E. Givens, 
L. W. Smith, John Sexton, and United States 
Commissioner William John Cooper. 

+ * s 


Orientation Courses 


Statement Before the Junior College Section, Department of 
Secondary School Principals, N. E. A., Cleveland 
Joun W. Harseson, Principal 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 


RACTICALLY all junior colleges are 
Porcine orientation courses in the Fresh- 

man year, the chief aim of which is the 
adjustment of the student to college environ- 
ment and assisting him in mapping out his 
future educational and vocational career. 

These courses may be classified under four 
distinct headings as follows: First a survey 
course in the social sciences usually designated 
as the “History of Civilization”, the “Story of 
Mankind”, etc. Secondly a survey course in the 
humanities covering the expressions of the race 
in music, art and literature. Thirdly, a survey 
course in the national sciences providing a 
foundation for more specialized courses in the 
field of science. Fourthly, a course in group 
counseling dealing with personal problems of 
the students which cannot be met in other 
courses. 

The need of the first three types of courses is 
dependent upon the previous training of the 
student. Some will need all three, some only 
two or possible one and others none at all. 

The course in group counseling, however, is 
sufficiently important to be required of all stu- 
dents and is required in many institutions. The 
content of this course in the Pasadena Junior 
College, which is typical of many institutions, 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A framing of life objectives,—developed 
through class discussion. 

2. A study of the college plant; requirements 
and electives in various curricula; rules, regu- 
lations and policies of the college, etc. 

3. The administration of a testing program 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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The Future School Building Program 


Statement Before the First General Session, N. E. A. 












Department of Superintendence, Cleveland 
JosEpH Marr GWINN 


~<a)UR first concern for a future school 
4\ building program is that there be a 
| program. A survey of school buildings 
| ae 9; | of the past shows that in practically 

$ every instance school buildings have 
baad | not been built according to a program. 
Like Topsy, they just grew and with many of 
the evil and 















consequences of lack of 


forethought. 


plan 


School buildings should be provided, planned 
and erected according to a definitely formulated 
guiding policy drawn in accordance with the 
best educational theory and practice and adapted 
to the educational program of the day and yet 
able to adjust to future educational and popula- 
tion needs. ; 

Economy in future school building programs 
is to be secured through providing buildings, 
grounds and equipment adapted to the needs of 
a modern program of education. Old and anti- 
quated school buildings must be replaced by 
buildings of a form and type that are suited to 
an up-to-date type of education. A factory that 
turns out goods for which there is no market is 
an expensive factory. 

In the development of a building program it 
is fundamental that the form of organization, 
the program of education and the objectives to 
be achieved by and for the children and adults 
attending the and the methods and 
materials to be used in attaining these objectives 


schools 


The educa- 
tional ideal with its expression in a form of 
organization and a method of operation is the 
controlling force governing makers of 
building programs. 


should be the determining factors. 


school 


It is imperative that the curriculum be the 
precursor of the building. Curriculum construc- 
tion and revision must be continuously operative 
to prepare the way for building programs. The 
form of organization—how pupils are to be 
grouped for administration, instruction and 
learning—must also be determined before build- 
ings are erected. Shall the organization of pub- 
lic education be on a 4-4-4-4 basis or a 6-3-3-2 
basis or some other basis? 


It is to be hoped 
that this year’s report of the Committee on 
Administrative Units may guide the future in 
the form of organization of schools. 


Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 


There are many forces and facts that will 
influence future school 
Among these are: 


building programs. 


1. Economic pressure which may force a éur- 
tailment of the movement to expand education 
downward to include part of the pre-school 
period and upward to include the junior college 
and outward to include adult and extension 
education. Economic pressure may force larger 
numbers to be taught by one teacher, thereby 
changing the sizes of school rooms, shops and 
laboratories. It may force the use of platoon 
and shift devices to decrease the 
school buildings required. 


number of 


2. Social and psychological forces which 


urge an expansion of education downward, up- 
ward and outward causing the schools to assume 
new and additional responsibilities once borne 
by the home, the church, vocation and other 
agencies and thereby modifying the type of 
school building required for the new education. 


3. Educational research, experimentation and 
philosophy are producing many forces from 
many different directions and resulting in a 
variety of theories and practices which give 
little sure foundation for future school building 
programs. Some researchers advocate larger 
classes, some experimentors favor individual 
instruction. Some experimentors favor a unified 
course of study with one teacher for a class of 
little children, while others favor departmen- 
talized instruction with many teachers. The 
form of the school building will be shaped by 
the method of teaching that prevails. 


4. Discoveries and inventions have produced 
tremendous changes in society and will continue 
increasingly to modify education. It is to be 
deplored that conservatism in education and the 
lack of social and economic television on the 
part of many have not permitted the one-room 
rural school to be replaced by a many-roomed 
building in a much larger school district with a 
school four or five times as distant in miles yet 
much closer in time, safety and comfort than 
the one-room school only one or two miles away. 


Future school building programs must take 
account of the new and rapid means of trans- 
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portation and communication. Recently educa- 
tion has been coming over shorter or longer 
wave lengths and on the screen. Some fanatics 
would beat all the school houses into loud 
speakers and silver screens and compress a 
million school teachers into a half-dozen broad- 
casters. If this happens school houses may not 
be needed in the future. 


A large concern for future school building 
programs is a proper method of financing. 
School buildings should be paid for in a manner 
to make the tax burden as light as possible. 
Bonding, pay-as-you-go and paying in advance 
(depreciation plan) are the three ways of financ- 
ing school buildings. The method best to use 
will depend upon many conditions. 


The Pay-in-Advance Plan 


Large school districts with many school build- 
ings and great tax values should probably use 
the pay-in-advance plan or the pay-as-you-go 
plan. Small school districts with but a single or 
a few buildings and with small tax values may 
have to resort to bonding. There has doubtless 
been too little use of the depreciation plan and 
of the pay-as-you-go plan and too great use of 
bonding. Economy can be served by a greater 
use in the future of the depreciation plan and 


a corresponding decrease in the issuance of 
bonds. 


It is evident that there are many forces from 
many directions that will influence future school 
building programs. Determining the program 
is a difficult problem in the composition and 
resolution of forces. Nothing short of a thor- 
ough-going and complete building survey can 
give boards of education and school superin- 
tendents a satisfactory solution to the difficult 
problem. 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, distinguished Californian 
and president of Stanford University, has 
accepted appointment as Secretary of the 
Interior, in the Cabinet of his long-time friend, 
President Herbert Hoover. Dr. Wilbur is inter- 
nationally known in educational, scientific, and 
humanitarian fields, and is one of America’s 
Men of Vision. 


The Bill of Rights of the American Child 


ERBERT HOOVER, President 


of the United States, 


has emphatically 


declared that the American ideal, toward which we should strive, is that every 


child in America shall be born under proper conditions. 


Every child shall 


live in hygienic surroundings. No child shall ever suffer from malnutrition. Every 


child shall receive primary instruction in the elements of good health. Every child 


shall have the complete birthright of a sound mind in a sound body. 


Every child shall be encouraged to express, in fullest measure, the Spirit within, 


which is the final endowment of every human being. 


Hoover's lofty ideal is a great inspiration to every American teacher. Hoover is 


a Friend of Childhood. 


> 
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THE PACT OF PARIS 


RTICLE I. The High Contracting Parties 
solemnly declare, in the names of their 
respective peoples, that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 


A RTICLE II. The High Contracting Parties 


agree that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means. 


The young people of the entire civilized world have an interest in this Pact 
because it will help to determine their lives. 


War expenditures require money that might be spent for education. War 
service destroys the best life in its prime. 


Let every child memorize this Pact and resolve to appreciate and understand 
the gifts of all races and nationalities. 


Future generations may look back upon this simple document as we now 
regard the Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence. 


(Use this page as a poster for your classroom) 
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Michigan Teachers Building 


CHOOL-teachers of Michigan 
own home. 


now own their 
The beautiful new office building 
of the Michigan Education Association at Lans- 
ing, Michigan, is shown in the 
illustration. 

It is 
$75,000, 


accompanying 
three story, brick 
including 
site. It embodies 
the latest type of 
office building effi- 
ciency, to which is 
added the beauty of 
American Colonial 
architecture. It is 
located just outside 
the Lansing busi- 
ness district. This 
location gives the 
quiet and conveni- 
ence of a residence 
environment, and 
has the special ad- 
vantage of ample 
parking space. 

This new struc- 
ture is now the 
headquarters for an 
organization of 
more than 30,000 
teachers and school 
executives of Mich- 
igan. Membership in 
the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association 
includes approximately 95 per cent of all the 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and superin- 
tendents of public schools in Michigan. 


and stone, costing 


News 


This organization formerly was known as the 
Michigan State Teachers Association. 
was changed to more accurately 
objectives of the Association, namely, to pro- 
mote educational interests and to elevate the 
profession of teaching. 

The building is heated by an automatic 
burning system, and equipped with automatic 
elevator and dictograph interior telephone 

system. A striking 
feature is the beau- 
tiful lobby, on the 
main floor, which is 
indirectly lighted. 
In the basement 
are located a work- 
room, boiler - room, 
storage room, jani- 
tor’s headquarters 
and office rooms. 
E. T. Cameron, ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the association, oc- 
cupies the office at 
the right of the 
lobby, on entering 
the building. At the 
left is the office of 
Arthur H. Rice, 
managing editor of 
the Michigan Edu- 
cation Journal, the 
monthly publication 
of the association. 
The library and re- 
ception room, open 
to teachers at all 
times, a room for meetings of the executive 
board, storage room, and offices are also included 
in the first floor. 


The name 
signify the 


oil 


The California Teachers Association 1863 to 1928 


Sixty-five Years of Professional Organization 


(Continued from the March issue) 


Contents 
Organization and finance 
Membership 
Personnel 
Journal 
Forms of service 
Legislative programs 
7. Some great leaders 


Ll. 
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3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


See also “A History of Educational Organiza- 
tion in California” by Richard Gauze Boone, 
formerly associate editor of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News. Trade Publishing Company, San 
Francisco. 115 pages. 1926. (Out of print.) 

Bound files of the “Sierra Educational News” 


(24 volumes) are available in the larger libraries 
throughout the nation. 


1. Organization 


N 1863 John Swett, then California State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, called 
a meeting at San Francisco of the teachers of 
the State and urged the advantages of a “State 


Educational Society” in the following words: 


“A ‘State Society’ would unite the teach- 
ers of our State in the bonds of fraternal 
sympathy; a certificate of membership would 
entitle the holder to the aid of members in 
all parts of the State; it would be a passport 
of employment when he should change his 
residence; it would entitle him to a sub- 
stantial benefits of an honorable reception 
among all 


teachers; and a small annual 


membership fee would soon constitute a 








fund for the establishment of a “Teachers 
Journal’ as the organ of the society.” 


The 


2 to §, 


remainder of Section 1, 
appear in the March issue. 


and Sections 


6. Legislation 


NE of the most important activities of the 
O Association is the active sponsoring of 
legislation needed to facilitate the proper func- 
tioning of the public school system of the State. 
The following are some of the important school 
laws with which the California Teachers Asso- 


ciation has been prominently associated: 
Session of 1911 
Tenure measure abolishing annual elections of 
teachers after July 1 and providing for. notice 
of dismissal before June 10. 
Abolition of the annual school census. 
Apportionment of school funds upon attend- 
ance basis. 
Compulsory attendance—increased from 14 to 
15 years. 
Interest bearing salary warrants. 
Amendment of vaccination law — placing 
responsibility for its enforcement upon health 
boards instead of school officials. 
Session of 1913 
Re-organization of the State Board of Educa- 
tion—Constitutional Amendment. 
Teachers retirement salary law. 
Session of 1915 
Purchase of library and supplemental 
in cities. 
Establishment of intermediate schools (Junior 
High). 
Providing that vacation schools may be con- 
ducted. 
Providing for county high school tax of sixty 
dollars per pupil. 
Providing for increase of two dollars per pupil 
in state school fund. 
Providing for tax for kindergarten support. 
Providing for an annual convention of High 
School Principals. 
Providing for 
school tax. 
Providing complete revision of certification of 
teachers, particularly in reference to high school 
certificates. 


books 


increase in county elementary 


Session of 1917 

Providing for free high school text books pur- 
chased by districts. 

Providing for a district tax, levied as are other 
district taxes, for building purposes, not to ex- 
ceed fifteen cents on one hundred dollars. 

Providing for afternoon and evening continua- 
tion schools under suitable rules and regula- 
tions. 

Providing for part-time vocational courses in 
high schools. 

Amending certification law relative to special 
and temporary certificates. 

Providing for establishment 
junior colleges. 

Providing for compulsory physical education. 

Defeating the five per cent-tax limitation act. 

Session of 1919 
state elementary funds 


and support of 


Increasing 
pupil. 


$2.50 per 
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Increasing county elementary funds. 
Increases compulsory age from 15 to 16 years. 
Providing compulsory part-time education, 
ages 16 to 18. 
Providing for larger apportionments of both 
state and county funds on teacher basis. 
Session of 1921 
Providing a county supervision fund. 
Bonus apportionments for evening and special 
classes. 
Establishing junior college districts. 
Session of 1923 
Allowing contracts between school districts. 
Extending the offering of the University of 
California, Southern Branch. 
Session of 1925 
Reducing the number of elementary 
subjects. 


school 


Session of 1927 
Extending teacher tenure to small districts. 
Creating fund for schools for children of 
migratory laborers. 
Legalizing school cafeterias. 
Establishing State Curriculum Commission and 
School Code Commission. 


The most significant campaign in which the 
Association has ‘ever engaged came in 1920. 
It carried Constitutional Amendment No. 16 to 
the people and secured a popular endorsement 
of 200,000 majority for that measure. This 
epochal amendment provides for state and 
county school funds which increase at all times 
with increased attendance in the schools. 

The state elementary fund and the state high 
school fund may never be less than $30.00 per 
pupil. County funds of $30.00 per pupil in 
elementary schools and $60.00 per pupil in sec- 
ondary schools, are also provided. The amend- 
ment further specifies that all of the state school 
funds and not less than 60 per cent of the county 
school funds must be applied exclusively to the 
payment of teachers salaries. This amendment 
has resulted in far more adequate support for 
public schools and in salaries sufficient to give 
the children of California a much better grade 
of teaching service than would have been other- 
wise possible. 


7. Great Leaders 

The Association has been fortunate in the 
great educational leaders which have always 
been found to champion its causes. 

No history of the Association, however brief, 
can be complete without recounting the labors 
of a few of these men who have served so well 
the interest of California’s public schools. At 
this point we pause to pay sincere tribute to the 
hosts of capable women, who as teachers, super- 
visors and administrators, have done the major 
share of the actual work in bringing the Cali- 
fornia schools to their present good position. 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey of course would stand 
out as a notable example, but there were count- 
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less others who served just as faithfully and did 
most effective work. It would be impossible to 
mention them by name as there would be too 
many. A few, however, are noted in the list 
of Directors, who for a time helped upon the 
governing board of our organization. 


Presidents 

Since 1910 the California Teachers Associa- 
tion has had the leadership of six presidents. 
Each administration has been marked by prog- 

ress. Brief sketches of these men follow: 

1. Duncan MacKinnon* served as principal of 
the Haight School, Alameda, 1903 to 1905; prin- 
cipal of the San Diego High Schools, 1906 to 
1918. He was president of the C. T. A. in 1910 
and a member of the Board of Directors 1910 
to 1913. 

He was a leader in child welfare work and 
noted for his excellent judgment of teaching 
ability. He died January 9, 1925. (See further, 
Sierra Educational News, October, 1925.) 

2. Charles L. McLane was President of the 
State Teachers College at Fresno, 1911 to 1927, 
and has had a wide experience in educational 
work in Iowa, Missouri, Nevada and California. 
In 1910 the first junior college in California was 
organized by him in Fresno. 

As a member of the Board of Directors from 
1910 to 1912 and President of the Association in 
1911, he rendered invaluable leadership in the 
period of re-organization. He was one of the 
nine signers of the Articles of Incorporation 
and a member of the committee which drew 
them up. He is active in professional circles and 
is Chairman of the State Board of Education. 

3. E. Morris Cox* came from the Superin- 
tendency of San Rafael to Oakland as Assistant 
Superintendent of City Schools in 1911. This 
position he filled until his death in 1925. He was 
chairman of the committee which drafted the 
articles of incorporation of the State Associa- 
tion, and was its leader during the bitter struggle 
to ratify Amendment 16. He was President of 
the Bay Section in 1908, and a member of the 
State Board of Directors continuously from 1911 
to 1923. Special classes, elementary school text- 
books and the certification of teachers were 
among the professional subjects on which he 
was a recognized authority. It was said of him 
that “no man since the days of John Swett 
accomplished more for the children and the 
teachers of California.” (See further, Sierra 
Educational News, May, 1928.) 

4. Mark Keppel’, the Solon of California edu- 
cation, was President of the Association in 1912 
and from 1923 to 1928. He was Los Angeles 

County Superintendent of Schools from 1902 
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until his death on June 16, 1928. It was as a 
leader in educational legislation that he will be 
remembered in the further years. A longer 
school year, free text-books and transportation, 
fairer apportionment of school funds, adequate 
library support, compulsory attendance, county 
supervision, junior colleges and vocational edu- 
cation are the chief educational improvements 
which he championed before the State legisla- 
tures. He was a fearless warrior for the educa- 
tional rights of children and thousands of 
teachers and citizens loved and respected him. 
(See further, Sierra Educational News, Septem- 
ber, 1928.) 

5. Walter B. Crane*, the fifth President of the 
California Teachers Association, is best known 
as an authority on vocational and part-time 
education. Los Angeles, and especially the 
Metropolitan High School in that city, was the 
scene of his labors for sixteen years. He was 
elected to the Presidency in July, 1928, but his 
term of office was cut short by his untimely 
death on August 3 following. Previous to his 
service as President he was President of the 
Southern Section and Chairman of the im- 
portant legislation and affiliation committees. 
(See further, Sierra Educational News, Septem- 
ber, 1928.) 

6. Joseph Marr Gwinn, the present incumbent 
in the presidency of the C. T. A., is Superin- 
tendent of San Francisco Schools. He was 
Superintendent in New Orleans from 1910 to 
1923. His eighteen years of work as an admin- 
istrator have won him the highest professional 
recognition,—the presidency of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 1927-1928. 
Under the guidance of this able leader, the 
association looks forward toa period of progress. 

Executive Secretaries 

1. Leroy Armstrong, the first full-time paid 
executive secretary, held office from 1910 to 
1912. He was formerly connected with the pub- 
lic schools of Alameda. He resigned in 1912 to 
join the staff of the American Book Company 
and is now the Pacific Coast Manager for the 
organization. The C. T. A. was the first state 
teachers organization to employ a full-time sec- 
retary, hence Mr. Armstrong enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the first such officer in the 
United States. 

2. James A. Barr*, secretary of the C. T. A. 
in 1912 and advertising manager of the Sierra 
Educational News 1915 to 1925, was the out- 
standing leader in giving the organization its 
present representative form in place of the old 
convention system. He entered public school 
work in 1887, served as Superintendent in 
Stockton for twenty years, 1891-1911 and was 
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director of the Congresses for the 
Pacific Exposition, 1912-1915. 

He was a great schoolman and civic leader, 
always modest and always effective. (See fur- 
ther, the memorial bulletin published by the 
C. T. A., February, 1926.) 

3. Arthur H. Chamberlain, the third secre- 
tary, held the longest term of office of any one 
to date, 1913 to 1927. Prior to this he was suc- 
cessively professor, dean and acting president of 
Throop Institute, now the California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena. The major part of 
the legislative reforms mentioned above were 
achieved under his secretaryship. He is now 
executive secretary of the California Association 
for Education in Thrift, and president of the 
League of Western Writers. He is the author 
of a number of books on manual training, civic 
education, and geography. 

4. Roy W. Cloud, the fourth and present sec- 
retary, has held office since 1927. He was for 
twenty years San Mateo County Superintendent 
of Schools and for two years Redwood City 
Superintendent. He has served the Association 
as a member of the Bay Section and State 
Councils, and as President of the Bay Section in 
1925. He came to the secretaryship with a host 
of friends among California school people and 
these have increased in number during the past 
year. 


Panama- 








Boards of Directors 
HE following is a complete list of the members of the Board of Directors of the California 
Teachers Association, 1910 to 1928. The average term of directors since 1910 has been three 

years. The state secretaries, who are members ex Officio, are not included: 




















Other Leaders 


The period since 1910 is marked by the educa- 
tional leadership of many other men who, 
although not serving as presidents or secretaries 
of the association, yet gave much of their time 
and thought to its development. Among these 
may be mentioned Edward Hyatt, State Super- 
intendent, 1908 to 1919, who championed the 
cause of the rural school; Will C. Wood, State 
Superintendent from 1920 to 1926, the outstand- 
ing achievement of whose administration was 
the passage and application of Amendment 16; 
and William J. Cooper the present incumbent in 
the State Superintendency. 















The works of Professor Alexis F. Lange’ of 
the University of California in promoting the 
junior college idea, of President Frederic L. 
Burk’ of the San Francisco State Normal School, 
in developing individual instruction methods, 
and of Professor Richard G. Boone’® of the 
University of California in adjusting educational 
philosophy to changing social conditions, are 
noteworthy. 












1. See further, Sierra Educational News, 
October, 1924. 

2. See further, Sierra Educational News. 
May, 1923. 
















Name Years of Years Present Position 
Service Served 

E. Morris Cox....... aaa 13 1911-23 d. 1925 
a RE ests 7 1913, 15-24 Deputy Superintendent, San Francisco 
Mark Keppel.......... 9 1910-11, 22-28 d. 1928 
W. L. Stephens...... 7 1917-21, 23,24 Superintendent, Long Beach 
J. A. Cranston......... 6 1911-16 Superintendent, Santa Ana 
Duncan MacKinnon 5 1910-14 d. 1925 
James A. Barr......... 5 1910-13, 19 d. 1925 
S. M. Chaney........... 5 1912, 20,22,25,26 Director of Placement, C. T. A. 
es S:  —— 5 1917-19, 21,24 Superintendent, Albany 
E. W. Lindsay......... 4 1912, 15-17 Former Fresno County Superintendent 
Edith Hodgkins 4 1913-16" 
Sara L. Dole.... 4 1917-19, 22 d. 1924 
Cecil M. Davis..... 4 1921-24 
George C. Jensen 4 1921-24 Principal, Sacramento High School 
William J. Cooper 4 1923-26 U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Robert L. Bird.. 4 1925-28 Superintendent, San Luis Obispo County 
Roy Good.......... 4 1925-28 Superintendent, Fort Bragg 
Walter B. Crane 4 1925-28 d. 1928 
W. M. MacKay 3 1910-12 
C. L. McLane... 3 1910-12 President, State Board of Education 
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Agnes E. Howe............. ; 
Susan M. Dorsey.............. 
GC Rs Cet issn. 
Alice R. Powet......... 


S.. P: Roebbmis........... ; 
M. L. Richmond.......... 
Wilhelmina Van de 
CHORE Soceccscncsconis- - 
Fred M. Hunter.............. 


Mary F. Mooney............. 


Clarence W. Edwards... 
Noel H. Garrison......... ; 
Alexis F. Lange............. 
Clara M. Partridge............ 
Late 5... Wihitte..........:..... 
Wa €.. Weood..........:... 
ls a. : ee 
H. G. Rawiims............. 
Jerome O. Cross........ 

Pe PF . SOM cass. 
Grace C. Stanley..... 

sei i ecicenccuss 
Eugenia W. Jones.... 

ree ©. Ee cen. 
Be Bi, SI ereiicisteras 


I TD aiisonscccecstcigncose 


5. WE. Lamotte... 
Morris E. Dailey............ 
| A | ere 


Richard G. Boone.............. 
George W. Frick................ 
Horace M. Rebok............ 


Margaret Sheehy.............. 
PumOn Ware ...c.<...05.:. ( 
Rk Eos POs cectssen cade, 
M. E. Bernstein................ 
Mrs. Minnie R. O’Neill.... 
Thaddeus M. Rhodes........ 
Thomas S. MacQuiddy.... 
ic Fi WO SE ssi cass 
Elizabeth Willis................ 


Beeston EB. Fitsiccciza.. 


Winifred Wear.............. 
William P. Dunlevy..... , 


Henry G. Clement......... ‘. 
Gladys E. Moorhead........ 
David E. Martii.........:..:... 
George C. Bush.................. 
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1911, 12, 14 
1912, 14, 15 
1915-17 
1917-19 


1917-19 
1920-22 


1920-22 
1925-27 
1925-27 
1926-28 
1911, 12 
1911, 12 
1912, 13 
1912, 13 
1912, 13 
1915, 16 
1915, 16 
1918, 19 
1918, 19 
1918, 19 
1923, 24 
1923, 24 
1926, 27 
1927, 28 
1910 

1910 

1912 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1913 


1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1916 
1920 
1920 
1920 


1921 
1924 
1925 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 


Superintendent, South Pasadena 


Superintendent, Los Angeles (retired) 


Principal, Washington Irving School, San 
Francisco 

Principal, Central School, Chico 

Superintendent, Kings County 


Chancellor, University of Denver 
Assistant Superintendent, San Francisco 
Superintendent, Fresno County 

Teacher, Hollywood High School 

d. 1923 

Principal, Oxford School, Berkeley 


State Superintendent of Banks 


Principal, Willows Elementary 
Superintendent, Santa Rosa 
Superintendent, Benicia 


Principal, Hamilton Junior High, Oakland 
Teacher, First Street School, Los Angeles 
Superintendent, Riverside 

Instructor, Sacramento Junior College 


Superintendent, Emeritus, Santa Cruz 


d. 1916 
d. 1923 


Managing Director, California Society of 
Secondary Education 
Principal, John Muir School, Merced 


Assistant Superintendent, Oakland 


Assistant Superintendent, Sacramento 
Principal, Francisco Junior High, San Francisco 
Superintendent, Watsonville 


Assistant Principal, Abraham Lincoln School, 
Pasadena 
Principal, Chaffee Union High School 


Instructor, San Diego High School 
Superintendent, Redlands 

Nutrition Expert, Los Angeles Schools 
Superintendent, Alameda County 





The annual meeting of the Council of Education, California Teachers Association, will be held 
in the Hotel Oakland, Saturday, April 13, at 9:30 a.m. The Board of Directors will meet Friday 


evening, April 12, at the Hotel Oakland. 
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— HE high school assembly is the most 
| potent occasion for the development of 
NG} group consciousness. It furnishes the 
‘| best opportunity for establishing indi- 
| vidual and group standards of conduct. 
£4 Good school morale is built from 
worth-while assemblies. The assembly is a sure 
index to the quality of the life of the school. 

Principals realize the importance of the high 
school assembly and are justified in devoting 
much serious attention to this phase of admin- 
istration. Efforts do not always result in suc- 
cess in this as in other activities, but a recogni- 
tion of certain fundamental principles is a great 
help in accomplishing the purposes which the 
assembly may best serve. 

The short daily assembly is adaptable to cer- 
tain types and sizes of secondary schools but is 
apt to be listless in character and to become 
monotonous. The weekly assembly is to be pre- 
ferred, although it offers some difficulties in 
schedule-making. It should be planned well in 
advance, with definite aims and purposes in 
mind. A faculty committee should be respon- 
sible for the programs, with which representa- 
tive pupils should serve. 


Assembly planning at Sequoia Union High 
School has received much attention by the prin- 
cipal and the assembly committee. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the steps followed and 
principles governing the planning of worth- 
while assemblies at Sequoia Union High School. 

The general objectives of education are kept 
in mind in the planning of the assemblies, with 
particular emphasis placed on three major items; 
patriotic spirit, school spirit, and the enjoyment 
of pupils and faculty. Patriotic assemblies are 
placed just before holidays or on holidays if 
school is not dismissed. 


These patriotic programs are participated in 
largely by the pupils and exert a powerful influ- 
ence on the tone of the school. In assemblies 
intended to develop school spirit, attention is 
given such items as greater turn out for activities, 
better care of equipment, buildings, and grounds, 
better scholarship, better personal conduct, and 
greater attitude of service. For entertainment 
the assemblies draw liberally from the fields of 
literature, drama, art, and music. 

Student body assemblies are presided over by 
the Commissioner of Student Body Welfare and 


Planning Worth-While Assemblies 


S. S. Mayo, Instructor 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City 


this officer has charge of arranging the pro- 
grams. Faculty assemblies occur at stated inter- 
vals, many of which are placed under student 
body control. All assemblies are passed upon 
by the faculty committee as regards to the num- 
bers selected and performance. 

Student assemblies may be classed under one 
of several types. They are: 

1. Rallies for games, plays or other activities. 

2. Entertainments by classes, clubs or other 
organizations. 

3. Educational programs by organizations. 

4. Special assemblies for: 

a. Candidates for commissioners; b. Inaugura- 
tion; c. Awards; d. Special rally. 

Faculty assemblies have to do with citizenship 
training, education, and entertainment. Citizen- 
ship is emphasized through the treatment of 
such topics as fire prevention, thrift, obedience, 
courtesy, good sportsmanship, honesty, honor 
spirit, self-control and patriotism. 

Programs are devoted to the dissemination of 
vocational information, civic information, and 
general topics. Entertainment is furnished 
through the medium of pictures, music, the 
drama, and literature. 

The calendar is prepared well in advance. 
The entire year’s program of forty assemblies is 
usually worked out by the latter part of 
September. Assemblies are so placed that edu- 
cational and inspirational types alternate with 
the strictly entertaining type. 

A summary of assemblies held in 1927-28 will 
serve to show how well the outline presented 
was followed: 


Assemblies Omitted............ ; she tie aeeheataenah oan 
SPUN ho ctkisecsicccens ‘ a sicciie kta eatuestsadecresneanen 7 
a en 7 ; eid ee ee 6 
ESCUOPOS .....2.-.0:. es sche ees Neisean idence de Dea au adeaas walle 6 
Programs is Scie bd eee eee 4 
Maies ........ esa A ee iia ea 4 
Dancing and Physical Education peek a 
Mock Debate.............. eee a 
Typing Demonstration . aces 
MOVES occkk cs nkc pesca icine aad eee 1 

"OCR iu : ne ental ame ee te nee 40 


The needs of the school are studied and 
assemblies planned to meet these needs. Certain 
informational and inspirational appeals are made 
at certain times during the year. Scholarship 
assemblies are held at the beginning and end of 
the first semester. Assemblies on good sports- 
manship and honor take place early in the fall. 
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The Librarian and the Teacher 


Ouive M. Porter, Librarian 
Anaheim High School, A naheim 


] PROBLEM which offers great diffi- 
culty to the high school librarian is 
that of “selling” the library to the 
teachers. It is unfortunate but all too 
| true that many teachers fail to avail 
} themselves of the resources of the 
library. Too often teachers continue to send 
pupils year after year for the same references, 
when the librarian could suggest much better 
ones. 

It would be well, also, if teachers realized 
how unreasonable it is to expect the librarian to 
give efficient service when they fail to notify her 
in advance that they are sending 60 or 70 
pupils to secure information, for example, on the 
present status of the League of Nations, though 
there are only enough books for four or five 
students. 

Another great difficulty is that few teachers 
have sufficient knowledge of card catalogs, the 
classification system, and other machinery of 
library procedure, to use them efficiently. To 
remedy this condition one librarian organized a 
library club among the teachers, which met at 
the noon hour once a week. The librarian dis- 
cussed the resources of the library, and the 
teachers had an opportunity to become really 
familiar with the help they might get from the 
library in their own lines of work. 

There are various other ways of interesting 
the teachers in the library. A librarian in a city 
high school gives a library tea, at which she 
introduces the teachers to the new books spread 
out on tables for their inspection. In another 
high school the librarian mounts book-jackets 
on attractive posters, and displays them on the 
bulletin board in the teachers’ rest room. 


Ways of Interesting Teachers 


One avenue by which the librarian may find the 
way to the teacher’s heart is to watch the 
magazines and inform the teachers of articles 
that may help them. In one library with which 
I am acquainted the librarian has a pleasant 
little alcove in which there is a table and a com- 
fortable easy chair for the special use of the 
teacher who may wish to occupy it. On the 
table are often displayed interesting new books 
or magazines of both professional and general 
interest. 

The best method of all is that of personal 
consultation. It is well to invite each teacher 


to the library and show what it has to offer to 
help her in presenting her own subject. 

In respect to the teacher’s relation to the 
problem it is well to consider what should be 
her attitude personally toward books. She should 
herself know and love books. This applies not 
only to the books along her own line. An ex- 
treme case is that of a certain teacher in the 
primary grades who was asked if she had read 
a new book which was exciting much interest. 
Her answer was, “My land, no! I haven't read 
anything but first readers for ten years!” 


From the Teacher’s View-Point 

The teacher should read books of informa- 
tion, of course, but she also should read books 
because she has an “invincible love for reading.” 
Certainly no teacher who does not herself love 
books can teach her pupils to love them. “There 
is no work of the teacher surpassing in im- 
portance, comparable to that of teaching chil- 
dren to use and love good books.” 

From the viewpoint of the librarian there are 
two types of teachers, those who will and those 
who will not co-operate in aiding the librarian in 
giving efficient service. Of the first class noth- 
ing need be said. They are the joy of the 
librarian’s heart, and this librarian devoutly 
hopes that St. Peter will assign them ringside 
seats in heaven and the newest and most 
melodious harps. They deserve the best. 


Three Good Rules 

As to the other type, much might be said. 
First, this type should learn to show for library 
rules the same respect that they expect students 
to show to rules they have established in their 
own classrooms. 

Second, the teacher should inform herself on 
the resources of the library in her own subject. 
The teacher should know when to require the 
pupil to consult original sources and when to 
accept secondary material. A common experi- 
ence is to have a pupil ask for material on some 
subject and when that material is found in the 
encyclopedia to have the child say, “She said I 
couldn’t use the encyclopedia,’ the only other 
available source of information being a work of 
technical character quite beyond the child’s un- 
derstanding. 

Third, the teacher should be specific in her 
assignments. Too often students ask for 


material without any clear idea of what the 








teacher wants. This increases the difficulty of the 
librarian in finding the desired information. 
The solution of the problem of the relation 
of the teacher to the library must be arrived at 
by each individual librarian with the ytmost tact 
and good generalship that she has at her com- 
mand, for on the efficient co-operation between 
library and teacher depends in large measure 
the fullest usefulness of this important depart- 


ment. 
* * * 


An Aquarium as a Nature- 
Study Project 


Miss La VeERNE E. Larson, Teacher 
Lower Trinity School, Trinity County 


HE child’s fascination for living creatures, 

and the temperate winters of our state, 
make possible an all-year activity of an aquar- 
ium project. 

The transferring of the aquatic and semi- 
aquatic beings from their native environment 
to the schoolroom (where their actions may be 
more conveniently observed), increases the 
enthusiasm of all the children concerned. Sup- 
plying the aquarium with inhabitants becomes 
a joyful privilege. It is obviously necessary to 
limit the number of salamanders, turtles, frogs, 
minnows, goldfish, beetles and other water in- 
sects, that the girls and boys will bring. 

The animals’ new home must necessarily be 
as much like their natural ones as possible. In 
many cases it will be advisable to have several 
aquaria, separating the insects and weaker ani- 
mals from the larger ones to whom they might 
fall prey. 

Water from ponds, rather than from the 
school supply, is more favorable to the life of 
the subjects, inasmuch as it contains an abun- 
dance of minute plant and animal food material. 
If arrangement for continuously running water 
in the aquarium is impossible, plants embedded 
in a layer of small pebbles will supply the 
oxygen needed by the animal life. 

Rocks piled in a corner and projecting above 
the water afford the semi-aquatic animals an 
opportunity to get out of the water when they 
wish. Mud should not be used to anchor the 
plants, since the movement of the animals 
would keep the water constantly in a riled state. 

The delegating of the responsibility in caring 
for the aquarium becomes a factor in civic train- 
ing, since the project is the joint property of all 
members in the group. The two tasks in main- 
taining the aquarium are (1) the feeding and 
(2) the replenishing occasionally of the water 
lost by evaporation. It is unnecessary to change 
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the water if plant and animal life are balanced. 

The selection of proper food involves observa 
tion of the animal in its natural setting. It is 
generally true, however, that aquatic creatures 
eat lesser animal life, such as tadpoles, flies 
mosquitoes and other insects. If some of the 
food remains uneaten in the water it should be 
removed on the following day before it decays 
and causes impurity. If any of the subjects 
under study fail to eat, they should be returned 
to their original home! 

Correlating the making of aquaria and insect- 
nets with handwork and arithmetic; the study 
of the interdependence of plant and animal life 
in the utilization and disposal of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide; and combining all with language 
and written lessons, are but brief suggestions of 
the extensive fields into which the work may 
be carried. 

- 7 a 
Driftwood Fires 
RENE WILDE is librarian of the Hollen- 
beck Junior High School in Los Angeles. 
She not only lives in the world of literature but 
is herself a creator of beautiful verse. Her 
recent volume, “Driftwood Fires”, is published 
by the Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
famed publishers of “western books by western 
authors” (609 Mission Street, San Francisco). 

Lillian C. Ford, writing in the Los Angeles 
Times of this volume, points out that the poems 
really tell the story of a singularly perfect 
friendship, which continued throughout the 
lives of the comrades. The poem-story falls into 
three episodes, Flame, Embers, and Ashes, each 
rendered more poignant and dramatic by black 
and white illustrations. 

As an example of Miss Wilde’s magic, we 
here reproduce with her permission “The 
Boom”: 


Fires are lit in shanties 

Empty since ninety-three, 

And ghost-ridden streets re-echo 
To footsteps merrily. 


Laughter and joking and swearing, 
Clapping upon the back; 

Crowds in the dingy station, 
Men with pony and pack; 


A smell of cooking in air, 

And dust from flying wheels; 

The braying of burros somewhere, 
The whirring of automobiles ; 


A sound of dancing by night 
And of women’s voices plain; 
An ace and an oath and gold— 
The desert is blooming again! 
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Persephone Laughs 


Mary B. WitttaMs, Nurse Inspector 
Kern County Schools 


LEAMING snow on the mountains 
Dips down to the edge of the plain 
And over the level valleys 
The benison of the rain. 
Persephone laughs in her prison 
And strains at her silken bonds; 
Visioning myriads of flowers 
And ferns with delicate fronds. 
Planning the rainbow garments 
She will clothe both hill and plain 
For the snow is deep on the mountains 
And the valleys are wet with rain. 


* * * 


The Willard Development Plan 


Arvip E. Gi_mount, Santa Ana 


ESIGNED to obtain better results in char- 
D acter training, and viewed as an experi- 
ment in the revolutionary movement known as 
“the new education”, expressing the modern 
spirit of educational theory and practice, is the 
“Willard Development Plan” worked out by Will 
S. Kellogg, principal of the Frances E. Willard 
Junior High School of Santa Ana. Principal 
Kellogg has been assisted by Mrs. Edith W. 
Thatcher, vice-principal of the school; Grace I. 
Smiley, teacher of English; and Lester W. 
Archer, assistant supervisor of physical educa- 
tion of the city school system. 


The main feature of the plan is that it replaces 
the old demerit system, which, Principal Kel- 
logg asserts, was negative in its check on the 
pupils. The development plan, said to be the 
first of its kind to be introduced in California 
schools, based on child psychology, is positive 
and constructive in its application to the mental, 
moral, and physical development of the pupil. 
It has the endorsement of John A. Cranston, 
city superintendent of schools, a member of the 
California Council of Education. 


Under this plan the students are learning the 
value of developing themselves into successful 
citizens. The system enables them to check 
their improvement each semester. Each pupil 
starts out with a score of 0, or zero, and 
progresses toward 100, which indicates success- 
ful development. Points are earned according 
to the following schedule: 


Willingness, including co-operation with 
teachers and pupils, 30 points. Industry, mani- 
fested in effort, attention and promptness in 
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fulfilling assignments, 10 points. Loyalty, shown 
in support of school officials, safety committee 
and self-governing bodies, and general school 
attitude, 15 points. Leadership, distributed over: 
(a) scholarship (maximum 5 points); (b) honor 
society, honor roll, athletics (maximum 5 
points); and (c) other school activities, 15 
points. Attendance, evidenced by promptness 
and regularity, 10 points. Reliability, reflected 
in honesty, truthfulness, and dependability, 20 
points. 

Credit, not to exceed 10 points, may also be 
awarded for holding school office or for special 
worthy acts, but cannot be used to raise the 
total score above the 100-mark. 


* * * 


ALIFORNIA Education Research Asso- 
C ciation holds its annual meeting April 12-13 
at Stanford University. Group conferences will 
consider problems of the junior college, cur- 
riculum, administration, counseling and guid- 
ance. Richard E. Rutledge of Oakland is presi- 
dent of the Association. 


* * * 


The Twilight Borderland 


GuRNEY PEARSON HILL 
Columbia School, El Monte 


I. 


HE day sinks to rest and the twilight 
Now broods o’er the land and the sea; 
The shadows are gradually deepening 
And lengthening over the lea; 
The winds with their tempest and bluster 
Have lapsed into quiet repose— 
Soft calls of the birds in the bushes— 
How tranquil the day at its close. 


Il. 
How tranquil is life in the evening 
When struggles and trials are o’er, 
The strife-and the stress of the noon-day 
Are gone to return nevermore; 
Then peace like a sweet benediction 
Seems flooding the soul with its smile, 
For those in the glow of the twilight 
Permitted to tarry a while. 


ITI. 
Then, just as the sun at its setting, 
The sky with dark clouds overcast, 
Breaks through with a brilliant radiance. 
Which gilds and illumines the west, 
So after life’s storms comes the sunlight 
Foretelling, when past is the night, 
A beautiful day on the morrow 
Is dawning and all will be light. 








Some California Veterans 


HORTLY before leaving for his new posi- 
Siion at Washington, then State Superintendent 
Cooper instituted an inquiry as to the oldest living 
California public school teacher. The following 
letters have been sent us through the courtesy of 
Deputy State Superintendent, Sam H. Cohn.—Ed. 


FRIEND sent me a clipping from a Los 

Angeles paper relative to retired school 
teachers and asking help to find the oldest 
school teacher in California. I presume this 
means oldest in point of service. 

Mrs. A. A. Miller, a veteran teacher of 
Tuolumne County, still living, was granted a 
certificate in 1875 and taught for over forty 
years. She has promised to give me a record of 
her experience and some of the “high lights” of 
the days when she wielded the birch. 

Your humble servant passed the examination 
in 1877, was granted a County Certificate in 
June 1877, a First Grade State Certificate on 
June 30, 1877, an Educational Diploma June 13, 
1881, and a Life Diploma in July 1886. I taught 
continuously from September 1877 until June 
1918, and I believe that I have over 43 years to 
my credit. 

My State Certificate is signed by Geo. C. 
Perkins, Governor; Fred A. Campbell, whom I 
knew personally, as State Superintendent; and 
Chas. H. Allen, Principal of the State Normal 
School. Of course, I knew Mr. Allen personally. 

All the members of the Normal School faculty 
have passed on except Miss Lucy M. Wash- 
burn, who, I believe, is still in the ranks in San 
Jose. 

My Life Diploma is signed by George Stone- 
man, Governor; William T. Welcker, State 
Superintendent; and Chas. H. Allen. 

Another teacher, Mrs. M. F. Donohue, who 
recently applied for retirement, taught school as 
Miss Maria F. Kenny when If used to accom- 
pany my sister, Miss Rose E. Morgan; County 
Superintendent of Schools in the middle. ’70s. 
I believe that the latter was the first woman 
elected to that office in California. 

She was graduated from San Jose Normal, 
having attended the school in San Francisco 
before its removal to San Jose. 

The first State Superintendent whom I re- 
member was Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald who, with 
Mr. Ebenezer Knowlton, a teacher of the San 
Francisco School Department, conducted an 
Institute in Columbia, my birthplace, when I 
was a school-boy about ten years of age. 

Mr. Knowlton spoke on Reading, and gave 
an exhibition of his ability as an elocutionist by 
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imitating a carpenter sawing a board and plan- 


ing some of his building material. 
was quite a ventriloquist. 

This may be interesting to you folks, and it 
may assist you in giving some of the ancient 
history of matters educational of our state.— 
Yours respectfully, G. P. Morcan, Tuolumne 
County Superintendent of Schools, Sonoma. 


Knowlton 


SEE that you are seeking the oldest living 

person holding a teacher’s certificate. My 
mother, who is still living, was granted her 
teacher’s certificate in this state at San Jose in 
1869 or 70 and in San Francisco in 1870, I think. 
She was then Miss Harriet Folger, just out 
from Boston, with all the latest methods, and 
taught in San Francisco until July 1874, when 
she married. 

She is now eighty-four and in good health, and 
is Mrs. J. D. Collins, 44 Valley Street, San Fran- 
cisco. She still has her old certificate, as well as 
one she was granted (a “first grade grammar 
certificate”) on taking the county examination in 
Santa Clara County in 1891 or 92. Like all the 
old people she loves to tell of the early days, and 
her heart and soul was always in the teaching 
profession.—Very truly yours, EL1zAnetH BRONGE, 
(Mrs. Abert Bronce), Fresno. 


CAME tto California in the fall of 1885. I 

taught one year in Nevada City, and then 
came to the Normal School at Los Angeles. I 
taught in that school until June 1919, making a 
total of 36 years in California. 

I had previously taught in Bloomington, Illinois, 
for twenty years. I am living in retirement at 
the above address. I am not engaged in any 
public work. As one of the “old teachers” of 
California, I appreciate your efforts to give them 
recognition.— Yours respectfully, Harriet E. 
Dunn, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


Spring 
CLARE Percy WESTPHAL, Fresno 


O! God’s hand 
And all the land 
Transformed. 
Dull brown of tree 
A tender green. 
The tired Earth 
In new birth 
Blue and gold and green. 
O’er all a golden sheen 
Of Love, triumphant. 
Lo! God’s hand 
And all the land 
Inspired. 





Yr -S aw PS 
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A Ranch Project in the 
San Fernando Valley 


Lirtan RocKWELL VAN MEIKLE, Teaciter 


Van Nuys Kindergarten 


HE interesting disclosure that one of our 
"i een boys owned a pony proved 
our starting point. Of course we all wanted to 
know about this pony, and next wanted to play 
about him. So we did, reviving the old game: 


My little grey pony is tied to his stall 

And wants to get out and play— 

Just watch him and see him jump over the stile 
And gallop and gallop away. 


We made stalls with our blocks; we tied our 
ponies; they broke away, galloping into the 
meadows. But meadows must be confined, so 
we bounded ours with strong fences and stout 
gates. Now our ponies needed sleeping quarters, 
so stalls within a huge barn were made and our 
project was well begun. 


Three Weeks of Ranching 

For three full weeks our ranch project carried 
along, with morning and afternoon groups of 
children participating. A plan was outlined by 
the children whereby the ranch should be made 
large enough to fill the school room, so chairs 
and tables vanished. 

The largest blocks were to be utilized for the 
main buildings, the medium sized blocks for the 
smaller buildings, the smallest blocks, old gift 
blocks, for interior furnishings. A surrounding 
fence, made from blocks seemed to be too sus- 
ceptible to knocks, so a corps of carpenters took 





over the task of constructing a fence strong 
enough to withstand accidents. 


Happy Activities Galore 


Sawing and hammering proved such fun that 
roofs for barn and house were now measured 
and cut; a picket fence for the farmer’s back- 
yard was made, as well as a pump and troughs 
for his barnyard; a pigeon house for the loft, 
great sliding doors for-the barn, a dog house, 
and countless other necessities were provided. 





Next a rabbit hutch took form, but completed, 
where were the bunnies? Seamstresses now 
came forward, remedying this deficit. Later 
they stitched up many little sacks, in which to 
store the cattle feed and supplies for winter. 


San Fernando Agriculture 
Still other groups attended to making bins for 
the storehouse, bushel-baskets for the fruits 
and vegetables. And all joyfully contributed to 
bringing into the ranch the dolls, the toy ani- 





mals, the alfalfa, the tiny pumpkins, the harvest 
itself. For here in San Fernando Valley we 
know well the corn fields, the citrus groves, and 
the truck gardens. 

A happy climax arrived for us in an evening 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association. At 
this time we proudly displayed to our parents, 
relatives and friends, our completed ranch. 

* * & 


California and the N. E. A. 


OR the first time in a number of years, Cali- 
| ey did not secure first place in the mem- 
bership of the National Education Association, 
as shown by the records of that Association on 
January 1. 

The State of Ohio went in first place with 
19,490 members. California ran a close second 
with 19,486, or only 4 behind the Ohio record. 
Pennsylvania, which was second last year, stands 
third this year, with a membership of 19,316. 

The total membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association as of January I, 1929, is 193,145. 


7 * > 


AN AWAKENING 
Rupoir G. Ruste 


Ripon 
A. slowly, as an ink stain 
3ounds and defines itself 
On white linen, 
Memory takes shape. 
The will and reason 
Cry in revolt, 
But memory adds detail after detail, 
Crushing hope and fear 
To numbness. 








Fifty Years Ago 


NetuiE F. DEMENT, Burbank 


HE woman stood by the orchard gate, 
She was tanned, and her hands were 
brown. 
She thought of herself, and the way she looked, 
Of her shoes, and her tattered gown. 
’Twas the hour of the day she loved the best, 
When the sunset breeze was cool— 
And she watched the road for a little group 
That was coming home from school. 


As they came in sight with a laugh and shout, 
So glad to be nearing home, 
A lump arose in the woman’s throat, 
For she saw they were not alone. 
A sweet young girl with a dainty grace, 
Held the wee one by the hand, 
And came with a buoyant happy step, 
In the midst of her little band. 


“I know my coming is a surprise,” 
And she kissed the smooth brown cheek, 
And held in her own the toilworn hand, 
“T am visiting homes this week.” 


“T am so tired,” the mother said, 
“Of these weary working days, 
They lead me nowhere but along 
In the same old shabby ways. 
You have your liberty and your life, 
Your friends, and your hours of ease, 
But I, till the rest of my youth is gone, 
Must struggle along with these.” 


“The cooking is such a thankless task, 
And cleaning is always here, 

And washing and mending fill the days, 
From year to end of year. 

I was married young to the boy I loved, 
Then I gladly took the vow, 

But so many trials have come to us, 
We forget the loving now.” 


And the girl who was teacher, and friend, and 
pal 
To her children every day, 
Had an echoing chord in her woman’s heart, 
And she answered her this way: 


“Ah little mother, your task is hard, 
But the pay is manifold. 

The gifts that are yours are gifts of love, 
That cannot be bought for gold. 

Some day you'll wish, when they are gone, 
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Out in the world to roam, 
That you might stand by the orchard gate, 
And wait for their coming home.” 


* * co 


A Row of Lighted Windows 


DorotHy E. Franxe, Compton 


ROW of lighted windows 
And what they mean to me— 
A turquoise fluff of skyline, 
A eucalyptus tree, 
Cloud castles limned in sungold, 
A stripling fir tree tall, 
Such greens—escaped from Eden— 
Red roses against a wall. 


Tall John drones out a question 
That is a swift recall 

To the humdrum of the classroom: 
When I'd escaped it all. 


There’s Jim, who is an open book, 
And Mary, elusive, sweet, 

And Pete, a prickly person, 

And a wriggling mind to beat. 


And Faith whose face is lighted 
As my windows are to me: 
Some 

So avid for education 
Others 


Educate me? Well, let’s see. 


But though routine presses sternly, 
A radiance wings from far 
And silts its way in softly,— 
Softly lilting to my heart. 
A row of sunny windows, 
An out-of-door world, wide, free; 
A row of lighted windows 
And what they mean to me. 

* * *” 


“The Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan” is 
a dramatized version of certain scenes in 
Bunyan’s own words, arranged by Wilton Rix. 
This little volume of 80 pages is published by 
D. Appleton and Company of New York; $1.25. 
This company also issues “The Appleton Modern 
Plays,” edited by Frank Shay. 

* * a 


Basket Ball for Women” with special referénce 
to the training of teachers, by Lou Eastwood 
Anderson, formerly instructor in physical educa- 
tion and hygiene for women at the University 
of Washington. Frederick E. Bolton of that 
university has written the introduction. Mrs. 
Anderson has also written books on tennis and 
other sports. The present very practical vol- 
ume of 135 pages, with many illustrations, is 
published by the Macmillan Company. 
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‘What Is the Matter with cAlgebra? 


Perhaps one of the serious troubles is the 
attempt in some schools to use texts written 
for ‘he conservative courses of study, and 
the selected pupil of twenty years ago. 
















THE SOLUTION 


A modern text adapted to the teaching 
conditions and types of pupils found in 
senior and junior high schools today. The 
most important change is the inclusion of 
features that give meaning and life to the 
subject. With all these new features the 
standard requirements are fully satisfied. 


Algebra for Today 
didiiias Betz 


Specialist in mathematics for the 
senior and junior high schools of 
Rochester, New York. 


Meets the demands of modern courses of 
study and is the result of years of careful 
experimental teaching in many classes. 





PUBLISHED THIS SPRING WRITE FOR A COPY 


Ginn and Company » Publishers 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 





Play Days and Holidays 


S the end of the school year approaches 
ony modern parents find themselves 
looking forward to the long weeks of leisure 
with some trepidation for they realize that the 
old adage about Satan and idle hands is quite 
as true today as in olden times when our grand- 
mothers cross-stitched it upon samplers. 

For as cities have grown and city living con- 
ditions have spread, parents are finding that the 
wholesome use of leisure presents a problem. 
Most of the old after-school tasks have disap- 
peared and play space in even our smaller towns 
grows less and less as traffic grows in the 
streets and new buildings spring up on vacant 
lots. 

*arents are discovering that play is one of the 
great human needs, for physicians have added 
recreation to the list of health essentials. Proper 
food, rest and sunshine, necessary as they are, 
are not quite enough it seems, for either children 
or grown-ups. Educators tell us that such im- 
portant lessons as sportsmanship, self-control 
and social co-operation are best learned upon 
the playground, while psychiatrists urge out- 
door play as the remedy for overstrained nerves. 


Play for All Children 


Most towns now have school playgrounds and 
gymnasiums and the newer city parks are be- 
ing planned as play parks. But all too often 
those play spots mean sports for only a few of 
our children. School football or baseball squads 
and track teams need the lion’s share of the 
playing space if they are to develop skill that 
will triumph over all rivals. 
fields are cleared of all but 
material!”’ 


So the playing 
“championship 


The youngsters who are not notable players 
are relegated to the side lines where they may 
learn to know all the technical “ins and outs” 
of the game but never know the joyous activity 
which lifts the player above all thoughts of self- 
consciousness, and out of the dull routine of 
everyday life. 

3ut communities today all over the country 
are studying their recreational facilities as never 
before. In many of these, through the co-opera- 
tion of organizations as the American 
Child Health Association, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America and the Wo- 
men’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation, the idea of Play Days to replace 
“one-team” games is being developed as the 
best method for getting children “off the bleach- 
ers and into the game.” And the Play Day 


such 
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idea has fresh impetus this year in the slogan 
adopted for May Day, Child Health Day: 

“Make May Day Play Day—Youth ts the 
Strength of America: Make American Youth 
Strong!” 

But just how does a Play Day differ from a 
championship game or track meet? Wouldn't 
better playgrounds and more teams accomplish 
the same purpose? The whole crux of the 
matter lies not in the fact that large groups 
play together, but rather that Play Day teams 
are made up of an equal number of children 
from each participating school and that the 
emphasis is placed upon the joy of playing 
rather than the triumph of victory. Larger 
groups, it is true, play, and they play in a 
greater variety of sports but it is the change in 
the spirit of the thing that really matters. 

No longer need children, in a community 
where Play Days are the rule, feel timid about 
taking up space on the tennis courts even if they 
are not “championship material,’—for the 
“game’s the thing!” 

Develop outdoor hobbies for the child and 
the child’s leisure problem is partially, at least, 
solved, for while passive entertainment may 
easily degenerate into “time-killing”, recreation 
means activity and wholesome activity means 
mental, physical and spiritual growth. 


* * * 


A Message Concerning the P.-T. A. 
A CALL is made to progressive teachers and 


educators, to bring to light the facts upon 
which the following paragraph, on page 116 of 
the book “Parents and Teachers” by Martha 
Sprague Mason, is based: 

“Parent-teacher associations, such as were 
then to be found in small numbers in Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and California, where progres- 
sive teachers had begun to realize the necessity 
of educating the whole child, were recognized 
as the logical channels for the development of 
this interest and were adopted and promoted by 
the National Congress of Mothers as the expan- 
sion of the national movement. 

It is very important to bring out this real 
start of the Parent-Teacher Movement in order 
to secure united action of parents and teachers 
to work for the education of the whole child 
and of every child— Mrs. P. H. SHimmin, 
Patterson. 


* * a” 


The equipment of two railway 
experimental “school on wheels” to meet the 
needs of children in outlying settlements of 
Northern Ontario has proved a decided success. 
The cars visit six to eight settlements a month, 
stopping at each place for three to six days’ 
instruction, the children being provided with 
home-work for the intervals. 


cars as an 
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The New 


Greggs Shorthand 
Manual 


{Anniversary Edition) 
“Ready May 1, 1929 


A scientific presentation of the principles of Gregg Shorthand in accordance 


with the latest pedagogical procedure, marking a stimulating step forward 
in the teaching and learning processes, and furnishing an invaluable 


contribution to commercial education. 


Salient Points 


4. In the New Manual shorthand 


is distinctly presented as a skill subject. The 
principles and wordsigns are arranged in the 
order of their frequency in the most com- 
monly used words. Under this arrangement 
a useful business and general vocabulary is 
acquired with astonishing rapidity. As an 
illustration, the mastery of the first chapter 
alone will enable the student to write 42 per 
cent of the words encountered in nontechnical 
English. Further illustration of the correctness 
of this approach is found in the fact that 
short business letters can be introduced in the 
first chapter. The motivating influence of this 
procedure will be at once recognized. 


2. The rules are more simple, di- 
rect, and definite, and abundant drill is pro- 
vided for each. In harmony with modern 
pedagogy, the rules have been relegated to 
their proper place—in the background of the 
learning process of a skill subject. 


You will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with which useful 


3. The principles are presented in 
12 chapters, instead of the 20 lessons appear- 
ing in the present Manual, making possible a 
marked reduction in the time of learning. 
Measure this economy in dollars and cents to 
the hundreds of thousands who annually study 
shorthand. Prefixes and suffixes have been 
considerably reduced to conform to the find- 
ings of our scientific research, and are intro- 
duced in the order of frequency. 


4. Each chapter is subdivided into 


three short logical teaching units. The read- 
ing and dictation material has been more than 
doubled. The book contains 36 pages of 
graded business letters and sentences in short- 
hand, and 12 pages in type to furnish con- 
structive practice. 


§. The pedagogical organization of 
the book is greatly enhanced by the use of 
larger type and a bolder, more easily read 
style of shorthand than is employed in the 
present Manual. 


stenographic skill may be developed by the procedure in the new 
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Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


Place your order at once with our nearest office 


The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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A Classroom Teachers Conference 


Ipa B. Huck 
Chairman of C. T. A. Bay Section 
Classroom Teachers 
ACH individual member of the profession 
has a personal responsibility. He is find- 
ing an opportunity to express it and to show it. 

One may put full faith in the idea that the 
entire profession, and not merely a smaller 
group, shall determine educational policy and 
practice. Teacher participation is rapidly ad- 
vancing to its full meaning. 

The teacher’s keenness of mind, fineness of 
heart, and nobility of spirit are the great factors 
in the teaching situation. Anyone who is fit to 
assume the responsibility of guiding the youth 
may well take his part in professional organiza- 
tion and in community affairs. 

Some of the greatest problems are still un- 
solved, but with the splendid spirit of co-opera- 
tion growing in breadth and in scope, there is 
much hope for the future. The interpreting to 
the public of the newer conditions and ideas of 
the teaching profession promises much hope for 
the future. 

To bring about a clear conception of the 
problems confronting the teaching personnel and 
to work out the solution by the exchange of 
constructive thinking of those who are coping 
with them daily, it was thought that a formation 
of a Classroom Teachers Conference might 
assist. 

An invitation is extended to each and every 
club (that is founded primarily in the interests 
of education) to send a delegate as spokesman 
for that particular group, to present their prob- 
lems to the united group for co-operation and 
take back a comprehensive report for their con- 
sideration. It is hoped that this method of 
teacher enlightenment will meet with earnest 
thought and hearty co-operation of those for 
whom it was primarily planned, for those who 
are on the firing line. 


* * * 


Literary By-Paths 


This collection of essays is compiled and 
edited by Mabel A. Bessey, head of the depart- 
ment of English, Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, and Monica D. Ryan, 
teacher of English in the same school. 

It comprises 375 pages and is published by 
Lyons and Carnahan of Chicago and New York. 

In addition to the 35 essays, there are notes 
and questions, suggestions for essay writing, 
specimens of student themes, and a list of titles. 
It is a useful work book for English classrooms. 
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California Junior Colleges and Junior 
High Schools 
wo Noteworthy Projects 


R. NICHOLS RICCIARDI, chief of divi 
D sion of city secondary schools, Stat: 
Department of Education, reports the project 
ing, in the selected representative junior colleges 
in California, of the experiment in orientation 
courses which is being conducted in Stephens 
College, with the help of Drs. Judd, Koos and 
Zook, as members of an advisory committee, and 
with Dr. Charters as director of the experiment. 

The California Committee on Co-operation 
comprises: Dean B. M. Woods, University of 
California, Berkeley; John A. Sexon, city super- 
intendent of schools, Pasadena; Dr. Wm. M. 
Proctor, Stanford University; Dr. F. W. Weer- 
sing, University of Southern California; Merton 
E. Hill, principal, Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario; Homer Martin, president, Association 
of California Secondary School Principals, Santa 
Barbara; N. Ricciardi, chief, division of city 
secondary schools, State of California. 

Dr. Ricciardi is working with Dr. Wm. P. 
Proctor, of Stanford University, in the prepara- 
tion of a symposium volume on “The Junior 
High School” similar to the volume recently 
published on the Junior College in California. 

Among those who will collaborate in the 
preparation of this volume are: Mrs. Helen 
S. W. Pierce, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles; Wm. F. Ewing, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Oakland; C. A. An- 
derson, principal, Hamilton Junior High School, 
San Francisco; Harold B. Brooks, vice-prin- 
cipal, Washington Junior High School, Long 
Beach; Wm. J. Kircher, principal, La Cumbra 
Junior High School, Santa Barbara; F. H. Sut- 
ton, principal, Fresno Technical School, Fresno; 
J. R. Overturf, deputy superintendent of schools, 
and Dr. James Bursch, director of research, 
Sacramento; Dr. V. E. Dickson, director of 
bureau of research and guidance, Berkeley; J. G. 
McNeeley, principal, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Santa Monica; Miss Louis K. Fleming, 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, San 
Jose; H. C. McMillin, principal, Sturges Junior 
High School, San Bernardino; Louise Van 
Metre, dean of girls, Sturges Junior High 
School, San Bernardino; George H. Meredith, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Pasadena; 
Arthur Gould, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles; Andrew P. Hill, Jr., chief, 
division of school-house planning, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento; William A. 
Kearns, supervisor of physical education, San 
Diego. 
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Modern Schools Use Novel 
Method to Interest EVERY 


Child in Musical Training 


TO engender not only an interest in music 
but a real enthusiasm for it on the part 
of every boy and girl, modern schools have 
found nothing more effectual than the novel 
method of introducing the harmonica into 
the regular musical curriculum. 
So quickly and so easily can the average 
youngster master the harmonica to the point 
of playing with accuracy and expression that 
without consciousness of it, they rapidly 
acquire a thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of music. They become excellent 
sight readers and as their ability increases, 
they soon become inspired with a keen de- 
sire for greater skill and achievement. 
Step by step, then, so strong is the fascina- 
tion of the harmonica that it is an easy 
matter to guide them into an appreciation 
of the best in music— 


Effortless Training— 
Superior Results 


The value of the harmonica lies 
not alone, however, in arousing 
an active interest for music on 
the part of the pupil. From the 
teacher's viewpoint it is likewise 
most effective. It minimizes to 
an immeasurable extent the en- 
deavor, effort and time usually 
expended in musical training— 
and at the same time achieves 
results far beyond the usual. 
Few, indeed, are the pupils, no 
matter how backward and listless they ordinarily 
have been in the study of music, who are not led 
into a real love for it through the lure of the har- 
monica. 

Regardless of the ability of the student to “carry a 
tune” the use of the harmonica indelibly registers on 
his mind, tones which are absolutely true and thus 
steadily trains him to correct musical perception. 
Instead of the music of the street they learn early 
in life to love the masterpieces of famous composers 
— classic and modern — and with this interest 
aroused, it is but a step to the study of the biography 
of these composers and the history of their times. 
Most important of all, the desirable mental traits and 
characteristics developed thru playing this instru- 
ment almost invariably extend to the pupil's ther 
studies and activities—and have a decidedly favor- 
able influence on the general upbuilding and forma- 
tion of his character. Indeed, so pervasive is its 
influence that it makes school attractive even to the 
unruly child and the retarded pupil. 
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Nixon School pupils have formed a real 
orchestra out of their harmonica players 





Practical Helps for Teachers 


So many teachers and music supervisors have 
inquired regarding the value of the harmoni- 
ca in group as well as individual instruction 
that an exhaustive study of results in many schools 
has been prepared in the form of a brochure en- 
titled “The Harmonica as an Important Factor in the 
Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” To teachers 
and others in authority this brochure will be sent 
without charge upon request. 

Illustrated instruction books, four-part harmony 
charts and individual “part” cards for each pupil are 
also available gratis. With the aid of this material, 
teachers and music supervisors in hundreds of 
schools have found harmonica instruction simple and 
results gratifying. 
-SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESEESSSSeeeeeee 


M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 551-D, 

114 East 16th St., 

New York City 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your free brochure on *“The Harmonica as 


an Important Factor in the Modern Education of Girls and 
Boys."* 


POPs ctkciniccne ‘ 
ADDRESS...... 











Devastated America 


A letter from Gifford Pinchot 
The Editor, 
Sterra Educational News. 
Dear Sir: 
For the past 
fact about the 
been 


decade and more the 
forest situation in 
winked at or overlooked in 
discuSsions of the subject. 


essential 
America has 
most public 
This fact is that our 
forests are disappearing at a rate that involves 
most serious danger to the future prosperity of 


our country, and that little or nothing that 
counts is being done about it. 

Out of 822,000,000 acres of virgin forest only 
about one-eighth remains. Half of that remain- 
ing eighth, roughly speaking, is held by the 
Government and is safe from devastation. The 


rest is being cut and burned with terrible speed. 
And there is nowhere in the world anything like 
a sufficient supply of the kinds of timber we 
use to take the place of what we have destroyed. 

The foregoing statement is taken from the 
introduction to a pamphlet by Major George P. 
Ahern, entitled “Devastated America’. Major 
Ahern established the Philippine Forest Service, 
organized the protection and utilization of forty 
million acres of public timberlands, and not only 
laid the perpetual succession of 
timber crops, but earned cash enough to pay all 
the expenses of administration, all the expenses 
of the Philippine Forest School (which he 
founded), and four million dollars to boot for 
the public treasury. 

This outstanding success in 


basis for a 


forest conserva- 
tion in the Philippines was built on Government 
control of lumbering. That is and has always 
been the foundation of such success throughout 
the world. And throughout the world the right 
of the Government to exercise such 
the public interest is recognized. 
tation in the 
without it. 


eontrol in 
Forest devas- 
United States cannot be stopped 


Forest fires are steadily growing worse in 
America, and fire prevention is absolutely in- 
dispensable. But the axe carelessly used is the 


mother of forest fires. The axe and not fire is 
our greatest danger. Until the axe is controlled 
there can be no solution of the fire problem, or 
of the problem of forest devastation. 

Over the 


National Forests, which cover one- 


fifth of our ultimate possible timber-growing 
area, we have established Government control 
of the axe. These forests are safe, they are 


well handled, and they will produce larger and 
larger crops of timber as time goes on. Over 
the other four-fifths of our forest land the axe 
holds unregulated sway. 

Either we must control the axe on these 
privately owned lands, or the forests that are 
left will follow the road of those that are gone 
already. 

The lumber industry is spending millions of 
dollars on propaganda in the effort to forestall 
or delay the public control of lumbering, which 
is the only measure capable of putting an end 
to forest devastation in America. It is trying 
to fool the American people into believing that 
the industry is regulating itself and has given 
up the practice of forest devastation. That is 
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not true, and Major Ahern has proved it beyond 
question in his most valuable paper. We are 
still sowing the wind, and the whirlwind is not 
far off. 


Sincerely yours, 


GiFForD PINCHOT 


Milford, Penna. 


* * * 


The Flower Parade 
CreciLE B. CANAN 
Lincoln Annex School, Fresno 


66 PRING has come”, the bluebird sang, 
“And I am glad”, said I. 

The Spring Parade of lovely flowers 

Will now be passing by. 


The snowdrop waves her snowy plumes 
And leads the others on. 

Pink shooting-stars and grassnuts blue 
Come marching one by one. 


Wee buttercups and violets 
And fairy bluebells ringing, 
Are gone before the lupine tall, 
Her flag of blue comes flinging. 


The daisy and the tidytip, 

In colors none can copy, 

March just before their flower Queen, 
The California Poppy. 


With fiddle-necks and trumpet-flowers, 
And willow whistles shrill, 

The flower band comes piping on; 

We hear it o’er the hill. 


On they come across the spring— 
These fair-faced friends of ours; 
Each happy in his chosen place: 
Our hats off to the flowers! 

* € & 


ATIONAL Music Week will be observed 
N May 5 to 11. The national headquarters 
are at 45 West 45th Street, New York City, from 
whence California teachers may obtain much 
helpful material. In the plans for this great 
national observance much attention is given to 
public school music. 


tor is C. M. 


The secretary and direc- 
Tremaine. 


* * * 


7 o. WHITE, principal of the Ceres 
Grammar School, reports that this is the 
fourth consecutive year that the Ceres Grammar 
School, composed of sixteen teachers, has been 
100 per cent enrollment in the C. T. A. He 
states, “We enjoy reading the Sierra Educa- 
tional News.” 
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A New Series Built on a Firm Foundation 


PEARSON AND KIRCHWEY’S 
NEW ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


Lower Grades, 276 pages, Price $0.72. Middle Grades, 321 pages, Price $0.80. 
Higher Grades, 528 pages, Price $0.96. 

ACH of these books presents work for two years. Throughout, practice in 
EB effective and correct oral and written expression is the keynote. Special 
provision is made for individual differences by offering a great variety of exer- 
cises. Language errors are treated scientifically. To increase the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary a great many exercises are provided on word study, synonyms, and variety 
of expression. Systematic and continuous drill is furnished in numerous reviews 
and tests. The projects are definite and involve interesting familiar material. 

The authors are: HENRY CARR PEARSON, formerly Principal of Horace Mann 

School, Teachers College, Columbia University and MAry FREDERICKA 


KIRCHWEY, Instructor in Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


PLAYING THE GAME 


Compiled by 


SARAH McLEAN MULLEN and MURIEL SIMPSON LANZ 


HE first collection of sport stories adapted to classroom in- 

struction as a basis for discussion of, and themes on, those 
ideals of good sportsmanship which make a vital appeal to youth 
and which have a very strong influence upon character develop- 
ment. The stories included were selected from a great number 
of similar stories written and published especially for children 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen, because they best present, 
without preaching, certain valuable and permanent ideals of 
conduct and attitude towards life. The stories are supplemented 
by questions, word studies, and reading comprehension tests. 
The book is illustrated. 12mo, 256 pages. Price, $1.12. 


THE CENTURY CO. 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, II. 
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Association of Amateur Laboratories 


W: A. BLACK, instructor in the Garfield High 
School, Los Angeles, is director of a new 


association entitled the Association of Amateur 
Laboratories. 


This association is strictly a science organiza- 
tion, dealing with the fields of physics, astron- 
omy, chemistry, and biology. There are two 
main objectives ;—one is leadership in science and 
the other is connection between the classroom 
and industry. The society proposes to establish 
an enjoyable acquaintance with scientific knowl- 
edge, and envelop an active interest in science 
pioneering. It seeks to fill the breach between 
classroom theory and the practical demands of 
commerce. 


The founders are offering to the scientifically- 
interested public an organization established on 
the principles of our staid institutions, and rec- 
ognized by both industry and education. And, 
in addition to the general aims previously stated, 
they propose specifically to: 


1. Unite the amateur scientists, develop inter- 
est in what each is doing, and cultivate their 
mutual assistance; 

2. Promote facilities for their quick access to 
the best works, and for an extensive acquaint- 
ance with the domain of science; 

3. Offer opportunity for intensive practical 
study in the field of their major interest; 

4. Procure instruction in the methods and 


processes of industry; and 


5. Develop professional contacts. 


For further information Mr. Black may be 
addressed at $28 Amalia Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. 


* * ~ 


Mrs. W. C. Eggert, publicity chairman of the 
Parent Teachers Associations, San Francisco, 
has prepared an interesting report concerning 
the methods used in that city to stimulate inter- 
est in the Parent Teachers Association move- 
ment. Mrs. Alice Norton, principal of the 
Andrew Jackson School, has developed an inter- 
esting plan whereby the children make posters 
for the membership campaign. These were ex- 
hibited at the meetings and were also used in 
the public press. 


* * a 


Lorenzo D. Inskeep, Berkeley, one of the 
pioneer teachers of the Pacific Coast, recently 
passed away. He graduated from Dennison Uni- 
versity in 1881, was a professor in Alabama, 
came to California in 1887, and was senior 
professor at the old California College in Oak- 
land. He later was principal of the Melrose 
Heights and Hawthorne Schools in Oakland and 
then became instructor in the Merritt High 
School. Mr. Inskeep was widely known in Cali- 
fornia high school circles and was active in 
many civic enterprises. 


Miss Vera Moran of Healdsburg High Schoo! 
calls attention to the national observance of 
“Kindness to Animals Anniversary” to be held 
April 15 to 20. She states, in a letter to the 
editor, that while she was writing she was told 
that there were “eight or ten men, American- 
born, on a certain ranch, shooting robins. These 
American-born men must have received a 
grammar school education, but manifestly some- 
thing was left out of it”. 

“Contrast such as this with the attitude of 
Herbert Hoover, who, during his relief work in 
the Mississippi flood district, caused runways to 
be built for the refugees’ dogs, and had the 
bird-seed for their canaries charged to his per- 
sonal account, since it was not on the Govern- 
ment rations list. He was not too big nor too 
busy to make provision for the comfort of these 
little folks.” 

* o + 

California Public School Music Conference 
held its annual meeting in San Francisco 
March 25-26-27. Headquarters were at the Hotel 
Fairmont. Among those participating in the 
program were Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, presi- 
dent of the California Teachers Association; 
Professor Peter W. Dykema, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mr. Samuel Hume, of the State Department 
of Education. Miss Minerva C. Hall is president 
of the conference. The program included a 
great variety of musical features, including 
demonstrations of broadcasting concerts. 

7” x 7 


Annie L. Hicks of Springfield was so much 
impressed by certain addresses at the Tulare 
County Teachers Institute, that she has prepared 
an interesting statement on Spiritual Hygiene. 
She declares that “in this chaotic state of the 
world’s history there is a crying need for some 
potent force for good to bring the rising gen- 
eration out of the condition in which we teach- 
ers find them. It seems to me that educators 
need the ‘Spirit of Truth’ to meet this present 
emergency. We require teachers of ‘Spiritual 
Hygiene’ in our schools.” 

” ~ - 


El Centro Junior College is making notable 
progress and now enrolls sixty pupils. A bond 
issue for a junior college building will soon be 
voted upon. The amount is $150.000. An eleven- 
acre site was acquired six years ago according 
to W. M. Culp, of the Harr Wagner Publishing 
Company. 

° . * 

Superintendent C. R. Price of Calipatria, re- 
ports a 25 per cent increase in high school 
enrollment there. Mrs. Erma McCullough is prin- 
cipal of Bonita school, which is devoted ex- 
clusively to Mexican children. 


Mrs. Grace T. Pearce, principal of Escalon 
Grammar School in San Joaquin County, reports 
that her pupils are editing and managing a 
school paper “The Demonstrator.” 
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When Making Your Book Orders 


ROM now until June is a_ busy 

period with most California teach- 
ers and time is valuable. To conserve 
some of your time the Sierra Educa- 
tional News has compiled a list of the 
names and addresses of school-book 
publishers who want to sell their 
books to the California schools. 

When preparing your requisitions 
have this list on your desk so you will 
get the correct name of the publisher 
and his proper address. This will save 


you time and also the time of those 
who place the orders. 


The list is of advertisers in the Sierra 
Educational News. Further details of 
their publications may be obtained by 
consulting their advertisements in the 
magazine—or write to the Sierra Edu- 
cational News for desired information. 

Whenever possible buy from the 
firms who advertise in your magazine 
—the Sierra Educational News. 


Directory of School Book Publishers, 1929 


A. B. C.—American Book Co 
Appleton—D, Appleton & Co 
Bradley—Milton Bradley Co 
Bridgman—Bridgman Publishers 
Century—Century Co 

Compton—F, E. Compton & Co 
Denoyer-Geppert—Denoyer-Geppert Co 
Denoyer-Geppert—Denoyer-Geppert Co 
French—Samuel French... 


Gabriel—Samuel Gabriel Sons & Co... 


Ginn—Ginn & Co... one 
Globe—Globe Book ‘Company... 
Gregg—Gregg Publishing Co 

H. McC. Co.—Hall & McCreary Co 
Hoffman—Ruth Crocker Hoffman 
Houghton—Houghton Mifflin Co 
lroquois—Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Laidlaw—Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott—J. B. Lippincott Co 
Little—Little, Brown & Co 
Looseleaf—Looseleaf Education, Inc 
Lyons—Lyons & Carnahan. 
Macmillan—Macmillan Co 
Merriam—G,. & C. Merriam Co 


Merrill-=Chas. BB. Mieeril) Cea... <-..-.-<.s snc... -20-0s-0-.---.-- 


Nystrom—A, J. Nystrom & Co 
Owen—F. A. Owen Publishing Co 
Rand—Rand McNally & Co 

Row, Peterson—Row, Peterson & Co 
Sanborn—Benj. H. Sanborn & Co 
School Arts—School Arts Magazine... 
Scott—Scott, Foresman & Co 
Silver—Silver, Burdett & Co 
Stanford—Stanford University Press 
Teachers—Teachers Co-operative Center 
Technical—Technical Book Co 
Vinal—Harold Vinal, Ltd 
Wagner—Harr Wagner Publishing Co 
Weber—C. F. Weber & Co 
Wiley—John Wiley & Sons, Inc... 
Winston—John C. Winston Co 
World—World Book Co 
Zaner—Zaner-Bloser Co 





121 Second St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
554 Mission St., San Francisco 


353 Fourth Ave., New York City 

60 California St., San Francisco 
Drawer B, So. Berkeley 

Box 635 Arcade Station, Los Angeles 
..811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 

74 Fifth Ave., New York City 

..45 Second St., San Francisco 

175 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Phelan Bldg., San Francisco 

430 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

460 Grand Ave., Riverside 

612 Howard St., San Francisco 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

149 New Montgomery, San Francisco 
2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago 

34 Beacon St., Boston 

., Columbus, Ohio 

. 20th St., Chicago 

350 Mission St., San Francisco 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
..1308 Burbank Ave., Alameda 
45 Second St., San Francisco 
issi ., San Francisco 

559 Mission St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
3835 W. 28th St., Los Angeles 

..424 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Stanford University 

.. San Francisco 

.. San Francisco 

562 Fifth Ave., New York City 

609 Mission St., San Francisco 

, San Francisco 

29 ‘Macket St., San Francisco 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Eliza D. Keith, principal of the Sherman 
School, San Francisco, recently retired after a 
long period of service. Miss Keith was at one 
time president of the Native Daughters of the 
Golden West. 


“ * ” 


Mr. Tracy Randall Kelley is Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of the editorial department of the 
Oxford University Press of New York City. Mr. 
Kelley’s headquarters are at 2309 Ellsworth 
Street, Berkeley. His territory comprises the 
eleven western states; his work features the 
secondary schools, colleges, and universities. At 
one time Mr. Kelley was district superintendent 
of schools of Westwood, in Lassen County. He 
later was connected with the University of 
California and is widely known in California 
educational circles. The Oxford University Press 
is one of the world’s great and scholarly pub- 
lishing houses. 


7. - * 


The California State Association of Rural 
School Supervisors, Northern Section, recently 
held a meeting at the Chico State Teachers 
College. Miss M. L. Richmond presided. The 
meeting endorsed AB 611, which is designed to 
increase rural supervision. Ralph W. Camper is 
secretary of the Northern Section. 


* * 7 


The 1929 World Essay Contest of the American 
School Citizenship League is announced by Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


For students in teachers colleges the theme is: 
“The influence of education in eliminating war.” 
For seniors in secondary schools the theme is: 
“Above all nations is humanity.” Prof. C. E. 
Rugh of the University of California and Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles, are two of the 
six judges. 


* * * 


The California School Library Association, 
Northern Section, has the following officers: 
President — Katherine D. Steele, San Mateo 
Junior College; Vice-President—Ruth Seymour, 
Tamalpais Union High School, Sausalito; Treas- 
urer—Mary Elizabeth Fox, Fresno State Teach- 
ers College; Secretary—Polly Hatch, Polytechnic 
High School, San Francisco; Direetor—Dorothy 
Clark, Fremont High School, Oakland. 

Miss Elizabeth Patton of Garfield Junior High 
School is chairman of the publicity committee. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Madison of Oakland is editor of 
the California school library yearbook. 





* * 


Mrs. Edna Orr James, rural supervisor of San 
Joaquin County, states that San Joaquin 
County’s public health organization is nationally 
known for its efficiency. 


* * * 


Gretchen L. Libby and Harold C. Bryant, two 
widely known Californians, are co-authors of a 
valuable illustrated bulletin “Bird Study for 
California Schools,’ which may be obtained from 
the State Fish and Game Commission. 





The Taft Teachers Club 


HE Taft Teachers Club was formed to fill a 

long-felt need. We organized last fall, and 
at present have ninety members. Milton G. 
Ross is serving his second term as president. 

Meetings are held once a month. Several 
meetings a year are given over to social activi- 
ties, others to educational programs, and some 
meetings, necessarily, are devoted to business 
matters. Two dances have been sponsored by 
the club. Invitations to these dances were issued 
to townspeople, friends of the members, thus 
bringing about a closer bond of friendliness 
with the community. Some of the social activi- 
ties are for the club members only, to give the 
teachers of various departments, who see each 
other but seldom, a chance to become acquainted. 

The spring activity program calls for a card 
party to be given in the school gymnasium, and 
on a later date a speaker to be brought in from 
the outside who will talk to both parents and 
teachers on matters of interest to both. An out- 
door picnic will conclude the school year. 

This club in our community is watched with 
interest by those both in and out of the profes- 
sion. We feel that we are helping to interpret 
education to the public, and we know that we 
are a force in molding public opinion on edu- 
cational matters.—Margaret Morrice, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Taft. 








* * ~ 





To Study Mexican Children 


ys accordance with recent action of the San 
Bernardino County Teachers Institute, a com- 
mittee has been appointed by the County Super- 
intendent, Miss Ida Collins, as follows: Ward 
W. Leis, chairman, superintendent, Fontana; 
Mrs. Jessie Merry, principal, Ontario; Mrs. Kath- 
erine Murray, principal, Cucamonga; Fred W. 
Clooney, superintendent, Victorville; Miss 
Beaulah Paul, principal, Redlands. 

This committee has outlined the work and a 
number of teachers from all parts of the county 
are already making their investigations in five 
adjoining counties to determine the best prac- 
tices employed in Mexican schools. From the 
results of this survey a new course-of-study 
will be made. 


* “ * 


Paul E. Stewart, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa Barbara, has accepted re-ap- 
pointment there on a four-year contract, at his 
present salary, and with a substantial increase 
of salary for the last two years. His new term 
will start on July 1. Mr. Stewart has served as 
Santa Barbara superintendent for ten years and 
has made an excellent record as a progressive 
and capable administrator. He has held a num- 
ber of prominent positions in the California 
Teachers Association, including the presidency 
of the Southern Section. 


* * * 


Dean S. Richmond, district superintendent of 
Brawley Grammar Schools, reports an increase 
of over 500 pupils and the employment of eight 
additional teachers. The Brawley High School 
and Junior College now has nearly 350 students. 
Percy E. Palmer is principal. 
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SAN FRANCISCO - 


The New “‘American”’ Portable Bleachers 


Stronger, Neater and More Convenient Than Ever 


The outdoor athletic season has arrived and brings its 
seating problems. These can be solved by the use of Ameri- 
can Portable Bleachers. Bleachers are not an expense but an 
investment; they should more than pay for themselves in 
moderate admission fees in one season. 


Always ready when needed, quickly 
put up and quickly taken down, easily 
shifted from one field to another or 
removed to interior of building for 
use in gymnasium, on stage, etc. Can 
be used in caring for overflow crowds 
where permanent seating is already 
installed. 


Standard Construction; also Heavy 
Construction Type to meet the most 
rigid city ordinances. 


Write us for information giving size 
of space to be seated or let us have 
a salesman call on you with complete 
data. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES - 
FRESNO - 


OAKLAND - 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA - 


SACRAMENTO - 
RENO, NEVADA 


The Portable Bleachers in the New Ice Skating Rink, San ns 
seating 2000, is a “Weber” installation. 





SANTA ROSA 
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J. J. Finney, principal of the Crystal Elemen- 


tary School at Suisun, reports a 100 per cent 
enrollment of his staff in C. T. A. membership 
for the past three years and for this year. Mr. 
Finney reports another highly creditable record 
of this school: In 1920, fourteen -pupils grad- 
uated from this school. Twelve of this class 
graduated from high school, one did three years 
high school, and one graduated from business 
college. In 1928 two graduated from teachers’ 
colleges and three from universities; (two from 
the University of California and one from Santa 
Clara). 
* ” . 

The School Men’s Club of Humboldt County 
met recently at the Humboldt State Teachers 
College. Professors Leo Schussman and Horace 
Jenkins were in charge. 

@ Dinner was served at 6 o'clock and was fol- 
lowed by a short business session with Vice- 
President H. B. Stewart of Arcata presiding. 

The greater part of the evening was spent in 
a discussion of the question “How may the 
principles of efficiency be applied in the modern 
school?” The discussion was led by Mr. J. E. 
Doren of Eureka, president of the club, and was 
divided into two sections: 


(a) Efficiency as a result of organization: 


1. Line organization for offense and destruc- 
tion. 

2. Staff organization for defense and con- 
struction. 

(b) The twelve principles of efficiency as out- 
lined by Harrington Emerson: 

1. Clearly defined ideals. 

2. Common sense—supernal common sense 


vs. near common sense. 
Competent counsel. 


nw 


4. Discipline. 

5. The fair deal. 

6. Reliable, immediate, and adequate records. 
7. Dispatching. 

&. Standards and schedules. 

9. Standardized conditions. 


10. Standardized operations. 

11. Written standard practice instructions. 

12. Efficiency rewards. 

The next meeting of the club will be held in 
Fortuna. The following topic will be discussed: 
“How to Measure the Efficiency of Our Instruc- 
tion (a) In academic branches; (b) In 
tional and industrial branches.” 

* * - 


voca- 


President Frank W. Thomas, of the Fresno 
State Teachers College, calls attention to the 
notable work of a committee appointed by the 
California Tuberculosis Association on the prob- 
lem of training teachers to carry on an adequate 
health problem. 


* * * 





The San Francisco Teachers Salary Committee, 
of which Con Davis is chairman, reports that the 
teachers of Oakland had just received a large 
flat increase of $10 per month. Minneapolis had 
established the advanced maximum of $1500 per 
year for elementary teachers. Seattle had in- 
creased salaries by a “bonus.” Berkeley and 
Alameda teachers had received increases. 

7 e . 


Mrs. Thelma Starr is kindergarten-primary 


editor of the San Francisco Teachers Bulletin. 





Mary E. Keegan is first vice-president of the 
San Francisco Classroom Teachers Association 
and has a splendid record of professional service. 

od * 7 

Sven Lokrantz, director of the Los Angeles 
City Schools, Division of Health and Corrective 
Physical Education, reports that there are about 
8,000 children with heart defects attending the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

« * 7 

Minerva C. Hall of Long Beach, is president 
of the California State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion; Mr. Herman Trutner, Jr., of Oakland, is 
vice-president. 

” - - 

Charlotte Estes, principal of the West Portal 
School, San Francisco, reports a 100 per cent 
enrollment of the faculty of her school in the 
Cc. T. A., the San Francisco Association, San 
Francisco Classroom Teachers Association, San 
Francisco Parent Teachers Association and the 
N. E. A. 

* - - 

Annie Mary Boyd, teacher of the sixth grade 
children in the Buchanan Street school, Los 
Angeles, reports some delightful poems written 
by her pupils. The following is by Grace Booth, 
entitled “The Trees”, 

There are many different kinds of trees, 
And we do love them all 

Sometimes the wind doth blow so hard 
I surely think they’d fall. 


x oa 7 
Florence Duvall Mount is editor of the Los 
Angeles School Journal with headquarters at 


304 Trinity Auditorium. 


* * * 


L. Alice Sturdy, president of the Los Angeles 
Junior High School Music Teachers Association, 
announces many interesting activities in the 
year’s program of that society. 

- * 7 


Homer T. Aker, district superintendent of 
Holtville schools, is developing a remarkable 
program of vocational guidance there. 

* * * 


Eva L. MePhail, principal of the Frederick 
Forrest Peabody School, San Diego, reports a 
high enrollment by her faculty in professional 


organizations. 
+ - J 


M. E. Worthley of the Garfield High School, 
Los Angeles, writing of the joys of teaching in 
California, states: “Glorious climate, glorious 
Western country with a thrilling history, a 
chosen people buoyant health for the asking, a 
live generation of open minds to unfold! What 
a crime not to find and claim all the daily joy 
of it!” 

” * * 

Willis T. Newton of the Manual Arts High 
School makes the following interesting state- 
ment concerning Los Angeles school expendi- 
tures: Los Angeles outranks every other city in 
the country except New York and Chicago in 
school enrollment; but of the twelve largest 
cities it has more pupils per teacher than any 
except Chicago and St. Louis, and spends less 
per pupil than any but Chicago, Detroit and 
Baltimore, and less per teacher than any except 
Detroit, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 























Woodworking Machinery 
for the Manual Training Class Room 
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Students at work on their 400-D Manual Training Lathes 
West Junior High School, Duluth, Minn. 
de Pacific Coast Sales Office: 
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en Gur D. Reyrnotps, Manager Phone Davenport 793 
h, Southern California Distributors: 
SMITH-BOOTH-USHER CO. 
228 Centra Avenug, Los Anceses, CaLiroaniu 
Machines on exhibition 
and carried in stock at 
both points. 
J. A. Fay & Egan 
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MMER SCHOOL stxe': 
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ck 
- Spring Term in Session 
al 
Accredited by the State as an institution 
ol, for the training of high school 
in teachers of art. 
us 
. Also courses providing thorough prep- 
a ; ‘ ; ; 
oa aration for life work in design, poster 
oy and advertising art, costume design, in- 
terior decoration, the fine arts, and the 
various crafts. 
eh 
.. The Bachelor’s Degree is granted. 
= Write for descriptive circular 
Special folder, ‘‘How to Secure Advanced 
st Standing,’’ on request. 
ny 
nr F. H. MEYER, Director 
pt Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
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NOW YOU 
CAN BUY 


SPECIAL 
OFFERING 


Sound First Mortgage 
BONDS 


yielding 5 to 7% 
on our 


Partial Payment Plan 


A portion of your monthly warrant soon 
will grow into an income reserve of desirable 
bonds. 

As an introductory offer to teachers only 
we will consider the coupon below as $1 in 
payment on a $1000 bond and 50c on a 
$500 bond. 


Please send detailed information about your 
investment plan. 


FREEMAN, SMITH 


& Camp Co. 
Crocker First National Bank Building 


San Francisco 














ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


Ww nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 































shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
;| lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. V 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
I | SHADE COMPANY 


{ 
} 'Spiceland 





c. F. WEBER & CO., Distributors, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Administrative Women in Education 
ATIONAL Council of Administrative Women 
in Education is, as its name signifies, an 

organization of nation-wide scope. One unit is 
designated “The California Bay Section.” 

We are in touch with administrative affairs in 
education and strive to co-ordinate and unify 
all the professional interests of women engaged 
in educational lines. At the same time, the 
organization makes a study of educational 
problems of general interest such as certifica- 
tion, tenure, sabbatical leave and general ad- 
ministrative questions. 

All Administrative Women in Education of 
the Bay region should join the National Council 
—California Bay Section. The dues are nominal 
—one dollar per year. All applications for mem- 
bership and all dues will be received by Lillie 
M. Kinney, Secretary, 440 Geary Street, San 
Francisco. 

At our Spring luncheon, April 6 at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, we are to have an inter- 
esting program. Our new Chief, Vierling Ker- 
sey, will address the group for the first time on 
“California in Education.” W. T. Helms, Super- 
intendent of Richmond Schools, will speak on 
“Some Objectives in Supervision.” Bertha Rob- 
erts, Assistant Superintendent of San Francisco 
and Edith Pence of Galileo High School will 
present outstanding features of their recent 
trips made in the interest of education. Miss 
Genevieve Carroll will discuss “Pending Legis- 
lation.” 

If you do not receive further notice of this 
meeting, kindly reserve the date. Reservations 
may be made with Lillie Kinney, 440 Geary 
Street, San Francisco, or with Nora Ashfield, 
President, Richmond. 


Financed Foreign Travel for Teachers 


ITH the general public educated to making 
time payments in the purchase of almost 
every class of merchandise, it is remarkable 
that, until today, the travel industry has re- 
mained on a cash basis. No matter how urgent 
the call of business, health, education or family 
re-union, it has been a case of “pay or stay.” 


Now, however, an organization of transporta- 
tion and newspaper men, with headquarters in 
Long Beach, California, has incorporated with a 
view to giving to people of integrity the means 
of travel to all parts of the world and a plan 
for payment that does not put a heavy strain 
upon the family budget. 


Teachers particularly will be interested in 
this plan because the National Travel Finance 
Corporation has added to the usual attractions 
of standard tours of Europe and the Orient, spe- 
cial features of educational interest, as well as 
straight inclusive prices, with equal monthly 
payments on the whole or part, commencing in 
September and finishing the following June. 


In other words, travel finance is a new indus- 
try and its first public announcement appears 
in this issue of the Sierra Educational News, 
although a national advertising campaign is in 
preparation, to reach business and professional 
people contemplating cruises to the Mediter- 
ranean and around the world. 
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A Visual Instruction Conference 
E have mailed you a copy of the “Proceed- 
ings of the Department of Visual Educa- 
tion, California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section”, and a little announcement of the spring 
conference of our association at Fullerton, on 
April 19 and 20. If it is possible for you to 
mention this in the Sierra Educational News, 
we would be very happy for you to do so. 

The tentative program for our conference at 
Fullerton is about as follows: 

Friday morning, April 19—Photographic tech- 
nique and problems for the visual director. Dis- 
cussion on camera clubs, movie clubs, and stu- 
dent photographic activities in connection with 
laboratory work. 

Friday afternoon—Problems of organization, 
classification, and distribution of visual ma- 
terials, will be considered. 

Friday evening—An illustrated lecture, prob- 
ably by Mr. Pillsbury, of Berkeley. 

Saturday morning, April 20—Will be devoted 
largely to practical classroom demonstrations of 
the use of visual aids. 

We have a few extra copies of our “Proceed- 
ings” which might be secured by interested 
teachers, if they will send a request to me. 

I am very happy to notice the increasing use 
of visual aids in the Sierra Educational News, 
in the form of photographs and other illustra- 
tions.—Harry H. Haworth, Supervisor of Visual 
Education, Pasadena City Schools. 


* ~ * 


Mount Shasta Summer Session for 1929 
HICO State Teachers College is planning its 
eleventh summer session at Mount Shasta. 

This college takes faculty, library and equip- 
ment and many students to a summer home each 
June. Mount Shasta has wonderful recreational 
possibilities. At the foot of this great mountain 


and the beginning of the Sacramento River the 
summer school is held. 


The camp is a worthwhile experience. Some 
live in tents and some in dormitories. Most 
students eat at the cafeteria. Those who desire 
live in nearby towns. 


Courses are planned this year for those who 
desire to complete their work for the A. B. 
Degree. Also those who are working to meet 
the requirements for the various teacher creden- 
tials will find our courses will meet their needs. 
(General elementary, junior high school, special 
credential, kindergarten-primary, administration 
and supervision.) 

Recreation is planned for everyone. There is 
good trout fishing in the mountain lakes and 
streams. Mountain hiking is a part of the life 
of the camp. 

The regular session begins June 17 and closes 
July 27. Get your catalogue from the State 
Teachers College, Chico, California. 


. ” * 


Professor Fordyce Stewart, department of edu- 
cation, Chico State Teachers College, declares 


that “the National Education Bill will soon be- 


come a reality and that then and not until then 
may we expect another decided advance 
educational standards.” 


in our 
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Do the Children of 
Your School Know 
What It Means to 





WELL equipped playground means 

tremendously more to your school 
than merely a spot for recreation. It con- 
tributes to good discipline, in and out of the 
schoolroom. Its healthful exercise creates 
alert minds and raises classroom averages. 
It encourages a friendly spirit of play, and 
a freedom of action and thinking that is 
beneficial to those inclined to be “‘slow.”’ 


You'll be agreeably surprised to learn how 
little it costs to create these advantages 
for the children of your own school, 
through the careful selection of Louden 
Playground Equipment. 


FRANK SULLIVAN, District Manager 
4820 Loma VISTA AVENUE 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A query from you will bring complete 

information, prices, and playground 

suggestions, by first mail . . . and 
without obligation, of course. 


Louden Papers Equipment 
OTTAWA : : — 


















“Proper Use of 
the Refrigerator” 


One of the nine authoritative bro- 
chures on Household Refrigeration 
by Dr. Mary E. Pennington. 


All will be furnished gratis to 
domestic science teachers for their 
students. More than a million have 
already been thus distributed. 


Please send your request directly 
to the Household Refrigeration 
Bureau, National Association of 
Ice Industries, 163 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 


A 


* 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
of ICE INDUSTRIES 
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A California Metropolis Reports 


HE annual report of the public schools of the 

City and County of San Francisco for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, has just been 
published. 


It has as its foreword this ideal from the 
Ordinance of 1787,—‘Religion, Morality and 
Knowledge being necessary to Good Government 
and the Happiness of Mankind, Schools and the 
Means of Education shall forever be encour- 
aged.” 


The report gives a most interesting descrip- 
tion of the organization and program of the 
system and all statistical matter concerned with 
attendance, promotions, and finances of the 
schools. Superintendent Joseph Marr Gwinn is 
to be congratulated upon the appearance and 
conciseness of his report. 


Central California Art Association held its 
February meeting February 23 at the Hotel 
Fresno. After a delightful luncheon the mem- 
bers adjourned to the Jade Room for a business 
meeting. 

As this was the first meeting of the year and 
also the first at which the new officers presided, 
the policy and the plans of the organization 
were discussed. 

The officers are: President, Miss Doris Powel- 
son; Vice-President, Mr. J. M. Cox; Secretary, 
Miss Virginia Walsh; Treasurer, Mrs. Stella 
Hanville. 


The next meeting will be held at Mr. H. H. 
Rogers’ country home the first Saturday in May. 
Notice of attendance at the next meeting, or 
applications for membership should be mailed 
to the Secretary.—Virginia Walsh, Secretary, 
Fresno. 


» * * 


Among recent happenings in the Pacific Coast 
Offices of Ginn and Company may be noted the 
return, on March 1, of Manager Seldon C. Smith 
from an eastern trip. He attended a meeting of 
the board of directors in Boston. Mr. Fred Rice 
prepared a directory of high school principals 
which was distributed at the recent convention 
in Oakland. He contemplates preparing a direc- 
tory of the University of California Summer 
Session students, 1929. 


* * * 


Olive E. Fleming of San Jose, teacher in the 
Machado School, Paradise Valley, was recently 
killed in an automobile collision. She graduated 
in 1926 from the San Jose State Teachers College. 


” A - 


Harry Shaffer, formerly teacher in the Salem 
Grammar School in Lodi, on March 4 became 
supervising principal of the two elementary 
schools in Manteca. 


* * * 


Robert R. Hartzell, District Superintendent, 
Red Bluff Union High School, reports that his 
faculty is again 100 per cent enrollment in the 
California Teachers Association. Mr. Hartzell is 


a member of the C. T. A. Northern Section 
Council. 


San Francisco Alumni to Give Tea 


AN Francisco State Teachers College Alumn 

Association will give a bridge tea at the 
Hotel St. Francis, Saturday afternoon, April 13, 
at two o’clock. Table reservations are thres 
dollars. Single tickets seventy-five cents. Tickets 
may be obtained from Miss Lotta Koeppe, 2424 
Ulloa Street, San Francisco. 


At a similar tea given last year over 606 
attended, and because of its success it was 
decided to hold another this year. This associa- 
tion is open to all graduates of the San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College and State Norma! 
School. Come and bring your friends and renew 
old friendships. 


Trail Mates 


_— excellent educational film (non-theatrical 
and designed for school use) is “Trail 
Mates” by Captain Jack Robertson. It is offered 
by a new California organization, Veritas Films, 
829 Harrison Street, Oakland, and deals with 
Alaskan scenery and wild life. 


Of it Edward Mayer, of the University of 
California says: “In my capacity as executive 
secretary of the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion of this University, I have pre-viewed hun- 
dreds of motion pictures, both educational and 
entertaining, and I do not know any one picture 
that has left such an outstanding impression 
upon me as Trail Mates. This picture is to be 
commended for its artistic and educational 
value, and I do not hesitate to recommend it to 
any organization.” 


Dr. Carlos Delgado de Carvatho of the Brazil 
Research School in Rio de Janeiro is in the 
United States to discuss with scholars and edu- 
ecators the possibility of organizing in Rio de 
Janeiro a summer session for North American 
students on the history, geography, institutions, 
and social conditions of Brazil, the course to be 
given in English. 


* * * 


The Society of Arts and Sciences of America 
has recently founded three traveling scholar- 
ships in architecture, one to be held by an 
American visiting Europe, another to be held 
by a Frenchman visiting America, and a third 
to be held by an Englishman visiting America. 


* * * 


Bay Section Kindergarten-Primary Associa- 
tion spring meeting will be held Saturday, 
April 27, at Carquinez Hotel, Richmond. Lunch- 
eon at 12:30, followed by interesting program 
and business meeting. 


Richmond teachers are extending hospitality. 
All members and interested primary teachers 
invited. 


Luncheon tickets $1.00. See your local presi- 
dent or Miss Mildred Anderson, Secretary, 1331 
Walnut Street, Berkeley.—Etta H. Tessmer, 
President Bay Section, E. R. Taylor School, 
San Francisco. 
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GHIRARDELLIS 


GROUN D 


CHOCOLATE 


—full of nutriment that 
growing children need 


See to it that your school cafeteria 
serves Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
—the sort that is balanced for health 
and flavor. It serves two purposes—it is 
itself a nutrient food, and it helps 
introduce milk into the child’s diet. 
Ghirardelli’s stands, in fat content, 
part-way between cake-chocolate and 
cocoa —thus being at once a vigor-giv- 
ing food and an easily digestible one. 


Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate comes 
in economical 10 Ib. and 35 Ib. tins for 
large cafeterias—3 lb. containers for 
smaller ones. Write for information to 


D. GHIRARDELLI CO. 


916 No. Point St., San Francisco, Cal. 





AN Diiswtun 
IN FAMILY DIET 


LEsLIE 
lodized Salt 


Minerals are necessary 
for the protection of 
health. The iodine in 
Leslie Iodized Salt acts 
as a safeguard against 
goitre—ask your doctor 
about it! 


LESLIE-CALIFORNIA 
SALT COMPANY 














Strained 
Nerves:.:: 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink...It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 







Horsfords 
: Acid 
Phospha te 


AT ALL pRUGGIST® 


A good banking 
connection for 
every banking need 


“Go” 


THE 
OAKLAND BANK 


{ ESTABLISHED IN 1867 } 
COMMERCIAL--SAVINGS- TRUST 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
12th and Broadway 
Oakland, California 















































































































































































































































































































































































































A Penmanship Meeting 
ESTERN 


’ 
which 
will hold its 
meeting in San Francisco on 
April 20, beginning at nine o’clock. 
will be held in the Raphael Weill 
program will include: 
method of stimulating 
activities—R. E. Wiatt, president. 

2. Relationship between the principal and the 
writing supervisor—Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
superintendent of schools, Oakland. 

3. How we teach writing in the Salem schools 

Mrs. Pomeroy, supervisor of writing, 
Salem, ; 


Penmanship Association, 


comprises ten western states, 
annual 
Saturday, 
The 


School 


second 


meeting 

The 
1. Project 

penmanship 


interest in 


assistant 


Clara 
Oregon. 


4. Handwriting in its relation to the various 
other subjects—Nora Ashfield, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Richmond. 


5. Attitude of the classroom teacher toward 
handwriting in all subjects under her super- 
vision—Ruth Miller, Edison School, San Fran- 


cisco. 

Officers: R. E. Wiatt, President, supervisor of 
writing, Los Angeles. Bertha E. Roberts, Vice- 
President, deputy superintendent, San Francisco. 
Myrtle I. Palmer, Secretary-Treasurer, 
visor of writing, Oakland. 


super- 


* & * 


A Word of Appreciation 


- CALVIN FUNK is head of the Department of 
Deaenctan in the Santa Maria High School 
and Junior College and is registrar in the latter. 
He was formerly a member of the state com- 
mittee on mathematics. In a recent letter to the 
editor he 

“Your 
and women 
battle in the 


writes: 
thoughtful mention of 
who have borne 
days 


those brave 
the brunt 


gone by appeals very 


men 
of the 
much 


to me. Furthermore, it is a kind and noble deed 
to remember those who were pioneers, who 
labored patiently and who bore the heat of the 
day when in various ways the struggle was 
harder than it is now and the fruits of whose 
labors we now enjoy. The thoughtful feature 
about it is, to express such appreciation now 
while it can do them some good rather than 
later when their voices are stilled and our 


flowery eulogies bring them no comfort or 


cheer.” 


A Beautiful Announcement 


BEAUTIFUL announcement of a 
guished California school, is the catalog of 
the Anna Head School of Berkeley. It is printed 
by John Henry Nash and is richly illustrated. 
Miss Head's School was founded in 1887 and 
is one of the veteran private schools for girls 
in California. The principal is Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Wilson, noted for her charm and capability. 
The the elementary grades and 
high school; there are departments of music and 
art, home health and home. 
A post-graduate department offers courses for 


distin- 


school covers 


economics, 


girls who do not expect to go to college and 
for those who wish to go to college with ad- 
vanced standing The enrollment is about 250. 
Helen Wills and Helen Jacobs, famed tennis 


champions, are among the alumni 
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A San Joaquin Teachers Meeting 

R. C. S. MORRIS, Modesto 
lege, was the principal speaker at the reg- 

ular monthly meeting of the South San Joaquin 
Teachers held at the Lindbergh 
School Monday afternoon, March 4. Mr. Morris 
spoke on the new trends in education and 
stressed the importance in a democracy of train- 


Dean Junior Col- 


Association 


ing in practical citizenship which is gained 
through participation in activities outside the 
class room as well as a number of curricular 


activities. 


He was secured for the occasion by the pro- 
gram committee chairman, Miss Ruda Evenson, 
a graduate of the Manteca Union High School 


and principal of the San Joaquin School. Other 
numbers presented on the program were a 
clarinet solo by Cary Brown accompanied by 


Phyllis Brown, students in the Ripon Union 
High School; a comic reading by Principal Ginn 
of the Wildwood School; and a whistling 
was given by one of the teachers of the 
High School. 


solo 


<scalon 


A resolution was made expressing the regret 
of the Association’ for the great loss sustained 
in the death of our former co-worker and fel- 
low teacher, Mr. H. R. Fewell. 


The annual election of -officers for the 
ciation was held with the following results: 
President, Mr. G. I. Linn, Principal of the Man- 
teca Union High School: Vice-President, Mrs. 
Nettie May Toomey, primary teacher at the 
Lindhergh School: Seeretary. Mr. Rando'ph Ruste. 
English teacher, Ripon High School: Treasurer, 
Mr. V. B. Brown, Principal of the Ripon Union 
High School. A resolution was passed expressing 
the appreciation of the Association for the fine 
work accomplished by Mr. A. E. Clark, the retir- 
ing president and to the other officers who 
served so faithfully during the past year. 


Asso- 


A brief discussion was held relative to future 
plans of the organization, and the new officers 
of the organization agreed to furnish an “April 


Fools” program at the next meeting. 


a os * 


California State Elementary Principals 
Association, Bay Section 

HE meeting of the executive 
mittee was held on March 2. The executive 
committee was glad to have with them two 
representatives from San Mateo County. The 
main discussion was on the topic of making the 
association of real value to all principals, cou.ity 
as well as city, teaching as well as supervising. 
The next meeting will be a luncheon at tte 
Women’s City Club, on April 13. This is to be a 
regional conference, and this means all 


second com- 


prin- 


cipals of the Bay Section are most cordially 
invited. 

It is hoped Mr. Hanlon will be present ar 
that we shall have the inspiration of his report 
from the Cleveland meeting. There will also be 


the reports from 
at Fresno. 


the annual delegates’ meeting 

Send in your reservation to Miss Sarah Young, 
Dewey School, Oakland.—Lucy Cotrel, Chairman 
say Section. 
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: ee, | your science laboratory, home eco- 
nomics and vocational departments. 
He will help you to determine the 
types and arrangements of tables to 
| best meet your individual require- 
ments. In cooperation with the En- 
gineering Department at the factory 
he will develop complete blue print 
plans showing our suggestions. 
If you have a laboratory problem, 
tell us to send our man. There is 
no obligation involved. 




















EXPERTS TO ASSIST YOU 





HERE is a Sheldon Equipment 
Specialist near you to give you 
personal assistance in the planning of 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


LABORATORY FURNITURE SPECIALISTS FOR 30 YEARS 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 
Lowest Price—Best Quality— 
Promptest Service 


Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, | 

Chemistry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. | 

Give your name, school position and subject. | 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus — Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO ST... CHICAGO U.S. A. 





HOW TO USE | 
THE LIBRARY | 


A short pamphlet that explains 
clearly and in simple words how to 
use the library and its most im- 
portant reference works. 
























This booklet is valuable for the 
librarian in teaching the use of the 
library, or it may be given to the 
pupils to show them the resources 
of a library and how to use them. 



























(Hand and Power) 
Designed to keep every 
lawn looking its best, 
regardless of size or 
contour. 


H.V. CARTER CO. 


Lawn, Garden 
and Golf Course 
Equipment 


| 


6 cents each 
Less in quantities 












GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


SYRACUSE STOCKTON 
NN: ¥. California 




















52 BEALE STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
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June 17—July 26 Corvallis, Oregon 


Oregon State Summer Session 


Summer in the Northwest 


TWO WEEKS summer school for ATHLETIC COACHES, full schedule football, P. J. Schissler; 
x Track and Athletic Conditioning, Archie Hahn; Basketball, Wrestling and Boxing. Strong staff. 
HOME ECONOMICS—Over thirty courses and many other related fields. Sequences for 
Master’s degree, Child Nursery School, and two Home Management Houses. Branch of 
“Parsons School of Fine and Applied Arts of New York and Paris. Dr. Caroline Hedger, 
Child Development; Professor Belle Lowe, Nutrition. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION—Curriculum Building, Educational and Vocational Guidance 
for Women, Educational Counseling, Groupings for Deans of High School Girls. Strong resident 
and visiting staff. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Wide range of courses with opportunity for graduate work in Industrial 
Education. 
Special courses in METHODS FOR TEACHERS OF STENOGRAPHY AND TYPING, 
courses in all departments of Finance and Administration, Secretarial Training, Economics and 
Sociology, and Political Science. 

Physical Education, Art, Chemistry, English, History, Public Speaking and Dramatics, 
Industrial Journalism, Zoology, and special courses in Music. 
REGISTRATION FEE OF TEN DOLLARS ADMITS TO ALL REGULAR CLASSES, 

a fifteen dollar fee for School of Athletic Coaches. 


For bulletins address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 











1929 SUMMER SESSION 


Santa Barbara 
State Teachers 
College 


Ideal Conditions for Recreation 
and Education 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 


Courses in Liberal Arts, Education, Art 
Education, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Music and Physical Educa- 
tion. All courses leading toward creden- 
tials and the A.B. degree. 


A full program of free lectures and enter- 
tainments in new College Auditorium. 

Social and recreational activities on land 
and water. 

Educational and social programs enriched 
through private and civic agencies of Santa 
Barbara. 
















Spanish Language School 
June 24th to August 2nd, 1929 


LA CASA ESPANOLA 
A Social Center for Students and Faculty 


A variety of courses offered. Classes, Music, Dramatics, 
Conversation, conducted in Spanish. 


“AS GOOD AS A TRIP TO SPAIN” 


THE REGULAR SUMMER SESSION offers splendid 
opportunities for study and recreation. Courses in all 
departments leading to degrees and teaching credentials. 





For information address the Registrar 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Swope’s Summer School 


for Teachers 
SANTA CRUZ—July 1 - July 19 | 
LONG BEACH—July 29 - August 16 
Course covers elementary curriculum in sub- 
jects of each grade. Practical, approved, 
concentrated. Classes meet daily, except 
Saturday, from 8:00 a. m. to 5:15 p. m. 
€3 semester hours credit in teacher-training. 
Tuition for entire course in each 





For further information address 


CLARENCE L. PHELPS, President 


Santa Barbara, California 


session, $35. 


CAROLINE SWOPE 
837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, California 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
California 


Summer Quarter, 1929 


June 20-Aug. 31—Academic Quarter 
June 20-Aug. 2—Six Weeks Division 


Stanford University offers for the Summer Quarter of 
1929 a program of exceptional interest for graduate 
students, as well as for undergraduates. All courses are 
of the same academic standard and credit value as during 
the rest of the year. Properly qualified students may 
receive the degree of Master of Arts by attendance 
through three summer quarters. Special courses are 
, Offered in the Department of Education for teachers and 
school administrators. 


The Summer Quarter faculty is composed of members 
of the University staff and visiting professors from lead- 
ing American and European institutions. An unusually 
distinguished group has been secured for the summer of 
1929. 


Public lectures and concerts are provided by the Uni- 


versity, free of charge, throughout the Summer Quarter. 
Many opportunities for recreation. 





For announcement of courses and other 
information address: 


Director of Summer Quarter 
Room 173 Administration Building 
Stanford University, California 














Summer School 


where 


Summer’s Cool 


85% of all those who ex- 
pect to return actually do 
come back to Summer 
Quarter. 

s 


Two Terms 
June 19 to July 25 
July 25 to Aug. 29 

s 


Write today to 
HENRY A. BURD 
for catalogue 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 








SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART~ ~~ ASHLAND, OREGON 
| Sixth session opens July 8, closes August 10, 1929. The 

faculty is selected from art centers of the East and West. 
Courses are offered for teachers, artists, students and 
craftsmen. Thirty days of serious work combined with 
rest and play in the wonderful Crater Lake Region 
College credits granted. 

BELLE CADY WHITE, Director 


| 150 Sreusen STREET Brookiyn, New York 








Summer School 


ame AT annua 


Mount Shasta 


(Cuico State Teacuers Coiiece) 


Regular Session: June 17 to July 27 


Mt. Shasta 





An ideal location on the slopes of Mt. Shasta. 
Camp life with modern conveniences. More 
scenic beauty than in any similar area in the 
United States. 

Courses to help you obtain your A. B. Degree 
or to gain teachers credentials. 


Catalogue from 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Chico, California 


Maxe Your Vacation=Recreation Pius Epucation 





















SUMMER * 
SESSION UJ 


California School of Fine Arts 


Affiliated with the University of California 


CHESTNUT AND JONES STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone: GRaystone 2500 





| June 17 to July 27 


Intensive courses of study in drawing, 
painting, sculpture, and design. Work 
offered for both training of professional 
artists and teachers of art. Splendid new 
buildings. Pleasant surroundings for 
summer work. 























Write for catalogue 


F. RANDOLPH, Director 
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NOW Practical Cooperative Marketing AVAILABLE 


By A. W. McKAY, Division of Cooperative Marketing, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and C. H. LANE, Chief, Agricultural Education Service, Federal Board of Vocational Education. 
The policies and practices of successful cooperative marketing associations are here 
described in detail. The book is designed particularly for vocational agriculture courses. 
512 pages, 6x9. $3.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 525 Market Street, San Francisco, California 





IT’S A COOD THING TO BE ENROLLED WITH A MEMBER OF THE 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to “‘N. A. T. A.,”’ 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 
64 East Jackson, Chicago ; 34 South Main Street, Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Avenue, ‘Berkeley. 











Needs Normal and College grad- 


MONTANA TEACHERS AGENCY sev cine Novtnwest and oun 


tain States. Personal, prompt and 
BAKER, MONTANA A, George Rudolph, Mgr. reliable service. 




































Orientation Courses responsible for approximately 200 students, all 


(Continued from Page 21) of whom he has had in the orientation course as 
covering standardized tests in intelligence, vo- freshmen and who remain under his supervision 
cabulary, silent reading, mechanical ability, during the entire four years in college. This 
musical ability, vocational interests and ratings P!an makes possible an inexpensive and compre- 


of personality traits and character. hensive guidance program for junior college 
4. Methods of study. students. 


Study of avocations. 


6. eae of = vocations. MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS 


a —_— hy re ‘ : . Your pupils deserve the best coping saw. The F. P. M. 
his course is made the basis of a guidance cuts wood, iron or bakelite at any angle. Unequalled 


‘ ; : ee i i kmanshi 
program which in Pasadena is administered by ee SS and fine workmanship. 


a personnel department, presided over by a dean 
i a os ill a seg na 1 F. P. M. Coping 

‘ - 7 Saw and 7 blades 

four-fifths of a day and spend one-fifth in con- sent prepaid $1 


ferences with the students, each counselor being 


and 15 teacher assistants. These assistants teach 


RECOMMENDED _iy. 
Used in many schools throughout the country including 
Gary, Des Moines, Berkeley and Chicago Public Schools. 
Heartily endorsed by all carpenter unions and used 
exclusively by most carpenters. 
TEACHERS—Write for special discounts and circulars. 


F. P. MAXSON  °2 ™ Assusse Avanss 


UES a ORE 


Cyclone Sally, 4m-Sw - 35< Smile, Rodney, Smile, Sm-7w - 
Ducks, 6m-4w - - - - 3S¢ The Purse Opens, 4m-4w - - - 
Sonny Jane, Sm-7= -35< The Green String, Sm-4w - - - 


% &ldridgeEntertainment House ™ = 


| _ FRANKLIN, OHIO alse DENVER. COLORADO _ 














— Seca 


J A MONEY-MAKING siddieneiin \ 
for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 
your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in Proportion. $50 to $75 a 
week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 


Address: S. J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Dept. 34 Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Se ee ea ee —— OO Hl OS oor 
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Internationally 
Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH AND SPRING STREETS 


LOS ANGELES 





Located in the 
very heart of the 
business district 


OFFICIAL LOS ANGELES HOTEL OF THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


700 comfortable, perfect- 
ly appointed guest rooms 
each with private or con- 
necting bath. Rates per 
day $2.00 and up per per- 
son. 


Parking and Garage 
Facilities for 2500 cars. 


75 rooms, running wa- 
ter, private toilet. Single 
$2 to $3. Double $3 to $5. 


380 rooms, each with 
private bath. Single $3 to 
$4. Double $4 to $7. 

245 rooms, each with 


private bath. Single $5 to 
$8. Double $7 to $10. 


A number of large and 
4 and 5 


Three famous dining 


rooms serving excellent | 


food at sensible prices. 
Service supplied from the 
Famous Alexandria 
Kitchens 
Franco Italian Cafe 
Peacock Inn Coffee Shop 
Indian Grill Cafeteria 


Breakfast from 35c. 


Table d’hote Luncheon 
75c and $1.00. 


Dinner $1 and $1.50. 








se as beautiful 2, 3, Also popularly priced 
akon room suites $10 to $25. a la Carte Service. 

a ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 

s<taied : E. C. Eppley, President 

lege Charles B. Hamilton, Vice-President and Managing Director 


The Alexandria is an affiliated unit of the Eppley System of 20 Hotels in the Middle 
West and Pittsburgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of 11 Hotels in California and Arizona. 




















HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


Division of Rural Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
has arranged to conduct a department in 


The Western Journal of Education 


{ Established 1895 } 
for The Rural Schools 





st ci nA ENE 









Other Important Features 


SPECIAL CALIFORNIA AND NATIONAL HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 
JOTTINGS OF A TRAVELING BOOKMAN, by W. M. CULP 
LIBRARY NEWS DEPARTMENT, by MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
NEWS AND COMMENTS, by HARR WAGNER 





Subscription $1.50 per year. Single copies 15c 
Published by The HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers of Western Books by Western Authors 
609 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


SE eesimieblanpaniesl 
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A New Venture in Education 
C ILLEGE of the Pacific is launching a 
ish Language 


Summer 


Span- 
School in connection with the 
Session, June. The dean of the 
feels that there is a specific need for 
such a school in the West where Spanish is used 
even more extensively than in the East. In 
these days of commercial and cultural inter- 
course between this country and Latin American, 
many students and teachers desire a speaking 
knowledge of the language used in that part of 
the world 

The College of 
demand in a very practical way. Students and 
faculty will live, play and study together 
throughout the session, and Spanish will be used 
exclusively in all activities. The Middlebury 
School in the East has met with great success, 
and we believe that this school, which is of a 
similar nature, will serve as great a purpose in 
the West.—G. A. Werner, Dean of Summer Ses- 
sion, College of Pacific. 

Among important recent educational meetings 
at Mills College may be noted the following: 
1. Annual conference of the Pacific Coast Camp 
Directors Association was recently held there. 

2. A conference on Camp Education was re- 
cently held in Ethel Moore Hall on the Mills 
Campus. ; 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, internationally known 
educator, formerly president of the University 
of Washington, and distinguished son of Cali- 
fornia, has been engaged for some time in a 
series of investigations under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Institution. At present he is con- 
tinuing his studies at his boyhood home in San 
Jose, where he will be for some time to come. 


* 


next 


session 


the Pacific is planning this 


eat, 


Bonds in the amount of $25,000 for a high 
school gymnasium for the Woodlake, Tulare 


County, High School, were voted 4 to 1 by the 
electors of the district. The building will be 
erected at once. 

Taxpayers of the Fairfax School District, Kern 
County, voted in favor of school bonds to the 
extent of $15,000 for the construction of a new 
school building. 

The regular spring quarterly meeting of the 
Bay Section, California Vocational Association, 
was held in San Jose on Saturday, March 16. In 
the section meetings were discussed home-mak- 
ing education, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, agricultural education, business education, 
part-time education, and vocational guidance. 
An enjoyable and profitable vocational tour of 
the Santa Clara Valley was made in the after- 
noon. The meeting closed with a banquet and 
dance; the banquet speaker was Dr. Nicholas 
Ricciardi.—Robert E. Gilbert, President, Bay 
Section California Vocational Association, Frick 
Junior High School, Oakland. 


* ¥ ca 


E. V. Cain, district superintendent of elemen- 


tary schools at Gridley, reports the successful 
publication of a monthly school paper, now 
in its fourth year, and entitled “School Life.” 
This excellent little journal is composed and 
mimeographed by the pupils. It is exchanged 


with all other elementary 
section of the state 


papers issued in that 





Tehama County Over 100 Per cent 
AUL D. HENDERSON, Tehama County super- 
intendent of schools, Red Bluff, reports that 
for the second consecutive year that county is 
100 per cent enrolled in the California Teachers 
Association. “In fact”, he states, “we have two 
memberships over our regular corps of teachers, 
supervisors and administrators.” 
Tehama County merits hearty congratulations 
upon this superlative record of professional 


interest. 
* * oe 


100 Per cent Fresno Schools 
R. O. S. HUBBARD, Fresno city superin- 
tendent of schools, in his bulletin 23, series 
a, reports that 19 out of 27 city schools are 100 
per cent enrolled in the C. T. A. 


Sixteen out of nineteen elementary schools 
and three out of eight secondary schools, are 
100 per cent. These are as follows: 

Elementary 
Columbia Jackson 
Dailey Jefferson 
Emerson Kirk 
Franklin Lafayette 
Fremont Lincoln 
Hawthorne Rowell 
Heaton Webster 
Fresno Intermediate Winchell 
Secondary 
Edison Technical Fresno High 
E. R. Snyder Continuation High 
* * * 
Mr. W. E. Alexander Ball is director of the 


Fresno High School Glee Club and Mixed Chorus 
Recently that excellent music organization gave 
a Sunday evening “Hour of Music’ at the Hotel 
Californian. The selections included 
from Handel, Chopin, Gounod, Dvorak, 
stein, Pinsuiti. 


numbers 
Ruben- 


* * * 


The Rain Makers 
ROBERTS COOLIDGE is 
California teachers as a member of 
Board of Education. She has taught 
for many years at Stanford University, Mills 
College and elsewhere. In spare time she and 
her husband have made many studies of the 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico. Her 
recent volume has 340 pages, is profusely illus- 
trated, and is an intensely interesting account of 
these peoples. She depicts very fully the back- 
ground, arts, industries, religious beliefs, and 


ARY 
many 
the State 


known to 


social life of the Pueblo race. The volume is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1929, 
$4.00. It has a place in all school libraries. 


* * * 

“Before Columbus” is a supplementary reader 
for use in Porto Rico and elsewhere, by Cecil FE. 
Stevens, supervisor of schools, Rio §=Piedias, 
Porto Rico. There are 200 pages and many inter- 
esting illustrations in this book which presents 
in story form a picture of Porto Rican Indian 
life before the coming of the Spaniards. It is 
a well-written supplementary reader and should 
be of particular interest in California where 
Spanish influence also was dominant in early 
days. It is published by Silver Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York and San Francisco. 
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ty is 
hers Shuusandse cd 
in § Je p OF REAL VALUE 
hers, ° ‘ 2 
ar diccessyull £ Instructive - Interesting - Decorative 
onal f hn A Pictorial Chart of English Literature 
oS 4 a is a wall map—27x35 inches—of ten lively 
; a wel q @ : 7 e 
WEBSTERS ° colors, embracing England, Wales, eastern 
a ag Ww > ae Ireland and southern Scotland. On a base 
. NEW: 2 * showing the contour of the country are 
avi RNA hundreds of thumbnail sketches of au- 
eae thors, their homes, characters from their 
> 100 eee writings, and scenes of historical and 
6 esas literary interest. A real background for 
ene 7439 the presentation and interpretation of 
— A ge English literature. Fascinating in its 
detail—inspirational in its scope. 
e PRICES 
To get accurate, encyclopedic, a I itccece as g Late E90 
up-to-date information of all Paper w ith clock edges and sticks 
. + e . Op a OE coniscence daa ee 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- Jj Clote-becked es hae 
est in the schoolroom Cloth-backed with sticks.......... ‘ ieee, eee 
On board in ogk frame (Special)...............8.75 
Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
poeeghnan rk goa hay inhi cay end @ Write for illustrated descriptive folder 
aay who wae nat at the same time a good or superior 
round scholar.” A better test than this of the RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
value of dictionary work could not be found. a (Dept. D-112) 
The New International is constantly re- New York Cuicaco San FRANcisco 
vised and improved to keep. abreast of 270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 
sed modern needs and information. * aad a ere - 
aa 452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
aan New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
ae r Pages. s 
ote 
ews Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 
ben- G. & C. MERRIAM CO. #2 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
1a 
1 to 
r of 
ught J 
Mills : 
and 
the Samuel French’s Los Angeles Office 
coe }4 Our new office in the Fine Arts Building, 811 West 7th 
us- 1a Street, Los Angeles, is managed by our personal repre- 
it of 14 | sentatives who furnish necessary information regarding 
ack - '. | Blays. More than 7,000,000 boys and girls have 
i 14 | A large stock of plays is on hand at the Los Angeles Haren . 2 
- nd F office. Customers residing in California and neighboring learned to read with the previously published 
e is ; states are asked to send their orders direct to Los WINSTON READERS. — Now a new series 
1929, i Angeles. is available. — The time-tested method and 
: Send for our new catalogue many of the original features have been re- 
: tained.—But there are many new features— 
ader : a SAMUEL FRENCH the vocabulary conforms to the Gates list; 
il E : ok eee Oe Stone a5 Sok, Ch Steeet new content includes silent-reading exercises, 
i kh. Los Angeles New York City ; ; 
dias, : work-type material, comprehension checks 
iter- : for every unit; and so on.—The former series 
ents et ayy sa can now step to one side while THE NEW 
dian For 17 Years Making pote ser ee READERS continue a forward 
[ is P rmarcn. ’ 
he Diplomas Announcements May we send you literature? 
ould P . : 
here Class Rings Club Pins THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY | 
arly THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY : Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 


‘om- 


812-816 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 
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Domestic Science Desks Give Better Results 


Any teacher of Domestic Science who has had Kewaunee Domestic Science Tables 
in her classroom knows they have a favorable effect on students. Everything is 
handy—everything is neat and clean—ample drawer and cupboard room encourages 
orderly arrangement of utensils and cutlery—convenience of stove, working space, 
drawers and cupboards makes work at the Kewaunee Domestic Science Desk fas- 
cinating—that always means better results. 

Before you equip your new school or before 


you add to your present equipment may we 
confer with you? Write for information. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE YG. Ce. 


C. G. Campseiz, President and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 






















C. F. Weber & Company, State Distributors 


Cauirornia, Nevapa, ARIZONA All designs of Kewaunee Domestic Science Tables can now be 
btained with the Kemco Monel Metal table top. These tops 

Francisco—601 Mission Street : 
in een acai are built up plywood tops that are proof against all warping 


Fresno—1317 Van Ness Avenue and expanding and are covered with heavy Monel Metal. 
Phoenix, Aris.—524 W. Washington Street 
Santa Rosa, Cal.—642 Fourth Street 











CALIFORNIA ADOPTS | 


| CHILD STORY READERS 


{ FREEMAN - STORM - JOHNSON - FRENCH j} 
Primer, First, Second, Third 





On March 23d, the California State Board of Education voted 
unanimously to adopt, for a period of four years, the Child Story 
Readers as the basal texts in reading. 


Supplementary material and Manuals 
accompanying these readers, and 


The Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grade Readers 


are available at the California School Book Depository, 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN, Publishers 


149 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
ED. DUDLEY, West Coast Representative 
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Braithwaite’s Anthology of Verse 
LTHOUGH listed 
among the best sellers, and anthologies of 

all sorts are springing up overnight, achieving 
immense popularity, Braithwaite’s annual col- 
lection is still the standard and the stand-by. 
In this volume are 452 pages of verse, gathered 
from magazines of every type, from the Yale 
Review to the New Masses, and including all the 
“little poetry” magazines. Here are Robert 
Frost, Clement Wood, Alfred Kreymborg, Harry 
Kemp, and other well-known names. Here als» 
are names wholly new to the most of us. Pub- 
lished by Harold Vinal, 562 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. ’ 

One finds little of the free verse that pre- 
dominated a few years ago. To take its place, 
there is the new fashion in rhyme, which ignores 
vowel sounds, giving us “after, drifter’’, “‘coun- 
try, wintry’, “dim, gleam” and the like. But 
for the casual reader of verse, as well as the 
eritic, there is enough of variety in form and 
subject matter, to satisfy any taste. All sorts 
and conditions of poetry are being written, pub- 
lished, and ready today,—sonnets, ballads, lyrics, 
simple description, narration, drama, propa- 
ganda. Leonard Bacon and some others are 
bringing in a revival of satire. 

This is a fascinating book, and there is much 
in it that is good, and perhaps even of perma- 
nent value.—Sarah Hammond Kelly. 


books of poetry are now 


cS ee 


Essays of Our Day 
peta EVANS WARD, chairman of the 
department of English, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is editor of a fine anthology of 
modern essays, entitled “Essays of Our 
and published by D. Appleton & Company. 
The volume is designed for young people, both 
as a stimulus to reading and to self-expression 
through writing. In addition to the 42 well- 
selected essays, there is abundant editorial an‘ 
pedagogic material in this attractive volume of 
420 pages 


I Yay” 


* x cd 


“Soap Bubbles” is a supplementary reader fea- 
turing soap, personal hygiene, elementary chem- 
istry and related themes, and written by Ellen 
Beers McGowan of the School of Household Art, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. It pre- 
sents in story form a type of information which 
children of the upper elementary grades natur- 
ally seek. There are 250 pages with many illus- 
trations. Published by the Macmillan Company: 
SO cents 


“The Music Hour”, an teacher 
book to accompany the First and Second Books, 
is published by Silver Burdett and Company. 
This large volume of 275 pages emphasizes the 
educational program and the pedagogic tech- 
nique to be used in the grades and in the vari- 
ous types of 


elementary 


musical activities. There are 
child sight reading, 


rhythmic development, music appreciation, and 


chapters on the voice, 
many other themes. A series of typed lessons 
is given as definite guidance for the classroom 
teacher. Monthly outlines cover the work of the 
First and Second Books of the Silver 


series 


Burdett 
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They thought they were not 
fitted for well-paid Business 
Positions---but this FREE 
BOOK opened their eyes! 


Before you say you have no 
chance to succeed in business, 
read this book, every word of 
it. It will tell you how other 
school men and women, who 
once thought as you 
do, stepped ou 
and made an 
outstanding 
financial suc- 
cess with this 
company. 




































Mary Starling 


Read What 
Others 
Say 
of This W ork 


Mary Starling, former teacher, says: ‘“My 
earnings the first 2 months with Rudin & 
Company were more than I had received 
the preceding 9 months teaching.” 


Margaret M. Lockman, former high 
school teacher, writes: “‘I used to 
begin the year with a clean bank 
book. Now with earnings of 
over $3000 the first year, I 
can truly say there is no 
maximum limit of 
financial returns.” 


Margaret M. 
Lockman, A. B 


Teachers and 
Principals Wanted 
for Summer and 
Permanent Positions 
Our vacation positions give you a 
chance to see if you have latent 
business ability—a chance to meas- 
ure our standard against yours—a 
chance to compare the work 
and the earnings with school 
work, without risk, with- 
out giving up senior- 
ity or anything 
CMe... A 


Others have 
made $1000 easily 
during their vacation 

—you should do as well 
Resident and travel posi- 
tions open now. Mail coupon for 
free book and complete information 


John Rudin & Co., Inc. 
1032 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


JOHN RUDIN @& CO., Inc., 
1032 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send free, and without 
Secret Ambition 
teachers 


obligation, book, ¥ 
ind complete information about your fer t 


Name 
Addr 













































































Alexandria Hotel 
Allen Co., The T. V. 
American Book Co. 


American Institute of Educational Travel 


American Seating Company 
American Type Founders Co 
Ashland School of Art.... 


Bureau of University Travel 


California Association of Ice Industries 
California Electrical Bureau : . 
California School of Arts and Crafts 
California School of Fine Arts 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co 
Carter Co., The H. V. 

Central Scientific Co. 

The Century Co...... 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Chico State Teachers College 
Clark-Son Tours... ss 

College of the Pacific 

College Travel Club 

Compton & Co., F. E. 

Cook, Thos. & Son.... 

Cunard Line, The 


Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Ine. 
Everwear Manufacturing Co.. 

Fay & Egan Co., J. A. Bo 
Freeman, Smith & Camp Co. 
French, Samuel ‘ cat 

Fresno State Teachers Coleg 
Gaylord Brothers 
Ghirardelli Co., D. 
Ginn and Company 
Great Northern Hotel 
Gregg Publishing Co 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 
Hohner Inc., M. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Humboldt State Teachers College 
International Travel Club 


Kewaunee Manufacturing Co. 


Leslie-California, Salt Company 
Los Angeles Steamship Co..... 
Loudon Playground Equipment 
Lyons & Carnahan 


Maxson, F. P. = 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Montana Teachers Agency 
Mt. Whitney ‘Trip 


National Assn. of Teachers Agencies 
National Travel Finance Co.p. 


North American Investment Co:poraciou 


nee ae ee . 
Oregon State Agricultural College 
Pacific States Savings & Loan Co. 
Panama Mail Steamship Co. 
Panama Pacific Line 

RCA _ Radiola.... ene 
Rand McNally & Co. 

R 

R 


ock Island Lines 
udin & Co., 


Inc., John 


Santa Barbara State Teache.s College 


Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Scenic Wonder Tours 

School of Foreign Travel 

Sheldon & Co., E. 

Southern Pacific . 

Stanford University Summe, Quarte1 
Students Travel Club 

Swope Summer School 


Technical Book Company 
University of Washington 
Weber & Co., C. F. 

White Star Line 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 


Winston Co., The John C 
World Friendship Tour. 
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Preferred Stock 
rights avatlable 


New rights available to 
our preferred stockhold- 
ers permit them to buy 
an additional share of 
544% preferred stock 
at $90 per share for each 
four shares held on 
March 15 


thus yielding 6.11% 
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Job Wood, Jr., veteran California school man 
and for many years Deputy State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, passed away 
March 23, at Pacific Grove, aged 7 

Mr. Wood retired from public office a few 
years ago because of ill health. He is known 
in every part of the state and highly respected 
because of his long and devoted services in 
behalf of the public schools of California. 


2 
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* * * 


The Journal of Juvenile Research is published 
by the California Bureau of Juvenile Research 
with headquarters at the Whittier State School, 
Whittier, California. Dr. Norman Fenton is edi- 
tor of this valuable journal which should be 
found in all of the larger school and college 
libraries. Progressive work in juvenile research 
is fundamental for the advancement of teaching. 

coe ca x 

The University of North Carolina Press at 
Chapel Hill has recently issued a complete list 
of its publications, which will be of interest to 
many California junior colleges, state teachers 
colleges, colleges, universities, and other insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Mr. Louis R. Wilson 
is director of the press. 
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vilization’s Gi atest Weapon 


HE-BOY-AT-THE-PRESS is in control of what is civilization’s great- 

est weapon in its warfare on ignorance and injustice. ‘The very books from 

which the boy receives instruction in all his studies are the product of the 
printing press, and its installation in the school he attends permits him to be 
instrumental in helping to educate others, while at the same time he is adding to 
his own knowledge. 

The use of a printing press and types in a school means a greater appreciation 
of the correct use of punctuation points, proper paragraphing, capitalization, and 
division of words, as well as accurate spelling. Provide the pupil with the tools of 
printing; teach him beauty by means of comparison between printed products; 
inspire him with a desire to create harmonious effects; then guide his attempts 
along those lines created by experience; and you will obtain a ped: agogical product 
that is enabled to depend on its own resources—efficient, original and industrious. 

Write, giving details regarding the kind of school you hope to equip with 
printing, and let us send you full information regarding all details of installation. 
If desired, a representative of the American Type Founders (€ ‘ompany, from its 
nearest Selling House, will visit you for a personal interview. The school year is 
well under way—write to-day. 
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F. K. Puivuips, Maxager, Eoucarion DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


A CORPS OF TRAINED EDUCATORS, ENGINEERS AND SALESMEN AT YOUR SERVICE 








Attend Summer School] in 
the Redwood Wonderland 


Six- Weeks’ Session 
June 24-Aug. 2 


Courses for— 
Elementary School 
Credential 


Junior High School 
Credential 


Teachers College Diploma 


Administration Credential 
Elementary 


Supervision Credential 


Class A 
Bachelor of Arts Degree 


Courses 1n— 
Art Music 
Biology Speech 
Education History 
English Local Flora 
Geology Physical Education | 
Geography U. S. Constitution 


righted by Woopsrivce Mercacrt 
Specially Conducted Week-End Recreation Trips to 
Scenic Humboldt County Points 
For Details, W rite 
Ralph W. Swetman, President Humboldt State Teachers College 


Arcata, California 





